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66 OOTS and paddles! The woods! 
B Oh, Boots and paddles, I say! 
Get the lazy hunter up, Letitia!” 
Randall called to the closed compartment 
beyond our berths. “Oh, Ethel!” he 
hailed the compartment at the other end 
more respectfully. “Oh, Ethel! Morn- 
ing!” Then he dived between the cur- 
tains of my berth. 

His six feet and two inches were at 
least two inches too much for wrestling 
successfully in a Pullman berth—even in 
the generous berth space allowed in a 
private car. In a moment we lay pant- 
ing, baring our throats to the keen, cold 
air which swept in through the opened 
window at our heads. 

“Who-oof!” a passing engine coughed 
into our faces. “Whoo-uf!” it shot forth 
its breath again as the wheels bit upon 
the frosty rail. Even the steam seemed 
to smell of the Northern forests and the 
clear, cold streams above us. The early 
morning hoarfrost upon the hand-rails 
and running-gear fairly reeked with the 
pines from which it had come. 

“Temiskaming!” the white letters as- 
sured us, and told that we had left the 
great private railways of civilization be- 
low us, and were upon the little provin- 
cial road which the province of Ontario 
builds north into the forest and lake coun- 
try of the moose and caribou, the Algon- 
quin and fur trader, between Nipissing 


and the lesser known upper Lake Abittibi 

“Look!” Rand pointed suddenly. 

We were slipping past a siding full of 
freight cars. Under the tarpaulins, we 
saw scores of canoes and canoe-packs bol- 
stering the canvas. Verily, the paddles 
and portages were just ahead. 

In the next cars I estimated the values 
of the heaped-up rocks, blue with silver 
and cobalt being sent down to the smelt- 
ers; but Randall’s exclamation called my 
attention to the open door of a box-car 
beside which we were halting. 

“Moose! Bull moose! In there with 
those deer!” he said, pointing. “Wow, 
what a horn! But the other’s broken, 
and he’s shot just over the left eye. But 
that’s not all; look at the way the fellow 
had to pepper him! Fifteen shots in dead 
moose’s chest! What do you make of 
that ?” 

“A fresh break,” I said. “That horn 
shows he’s been fighting another moose. 
There’s blood on it.” 

“He’s been fighting a man!” Rand re- 
plied. “If another moose broke off that 
horn for him, he’d been torn up some- 
where else. But he’s not. Just all shot 
up. That’s all.” 

“T suppose he broke off that horn, then, 
brushing it against the hunter?” 

“No. Moose do not easily brush off 
their horns against hunters,” Rand _ re- 
plied pityingly. “But if, my classmate, 
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the hunter is hunting in a thick and some- 
what tumultuous Canadian forest reserve, 
and the moose is somewhat astigmatized 
by a .45 bullet over the left eye, and en- 
deavors to charge his human antagonist, 
might or might he not encounter one of 
the murmuring pines and hemlocks with 
sufficient anger to break off that horn?” 

We punched each other severally. We 
were backing into the station now, and as 
Randall stared over the waiting crowd 
he gave a yell. 

“The animal assassins!” He hit me on 
the back. 

“Where? Who?” 

“Oh, Ethel!” Randall stuck his head 
out of the curtains. “Oh, Ethel Baylie!” 
he intoned to the stateroom beyond. “Get 
up! Your animal assassins are here! 
Your dear menagerie - murderers are 
he-ere !” 

“Thank you-ou!” Ethel intoned back, 
mocking him. “I’m u-up!” 

“Oh, her Englishmen!” I comprehend- 
ed, searching the crowd outside more in- 
telligently. 

“Yes, her Englishmen,” Rand repeated. 
“That’s right. Say it! But how a per- 
fectly peaceful, humane, polite and prov- 
ident girl like Ethel can care for those 
gaping game-gunners is too unusual for 
me. They've no other idea in life than to 
go about shooting up all the contempora- 
neous animals extant. And when they 


aren't shooting them up, or on the way to’ 


shoot them or telling how they've just 
shot them, they're complaining because 
there aren't more to shoot. Now, I'd be 
the last to comment if there was anything 
practical in this menagerie-murdering ma- 
nia of his; but he’s ruining himself at it. 
And to think that pretty, peaceful and 
practical little Ethel could want to marry 
him !” 

“When she could so much better marry 
you!” T put in. “But that’s always the 
Wway—a provision of Nature!” 

“A provision? I suppose you'll say, 
too, that it’s a provision that these two 
Britishers had to meet us here at North 
Bay this morning for breakfast, rather 
than at Rib Lake for lunch, as they wired. 
I counted on this forenoon free from 
them, anyway; and there they are!” 

I followed his contemptuous indication 


successfully. I had met neither Barring- 
ton, to whom Ethel was engaged, nor his 
friend, Brooks. But by combining Rand's 
and Ethel’s descriptions, I made them out, 

The week in November which had taken 
the ban from hunting had borne to the 
lower world great stories of silver finds 
in the same Northern forests where the 
moose and deer ran. So a wild, rough, 
pushing, jamming, sweating and struggling 
crowd were packing and piling into the 
passenger coaches ahead of us to get to 
the newly discovered mines. And_ stand- 
ing disgustfully, scornfully apart from 
these, I saw the Englishmen, Brooks and 
Barrington, the latter Randall's hated 
rival. 

Seventeen years before, when Rand 
first met Ethel, he had started out cor- 
rectly with her and gained considerable 
impetus into her affections by promptly 
gluing her hair to her chair in kindergar- 
ten. Later he faithfully snowballed her 
in winter and stole her shoes and stock- 
ings when she went wading in summer. 
Then he idiotically made the fatal mis- 
take, when he returned from college, of 
treating her properly; and he was lost im- 
mediately in the hopeless herd of us who 
made that mistake from the first. Where- 
upon Barrington, “mighty and cruel hunt- 
er,” came along and wooed her with tales 
of sudden and skilful deaths he had vis- 
ited upon the various beasts of the globe; 
and gentle little Ethel fell hopelessly in 
love with him. 

Grayton Randall, Rand's brother, had 
married Letitia, Ethel’s sister, with whom 
Ethel lived. After visiting them a month, 
Barrington departed to England to gather 
a best man and a few ushers. But be- 
fore the wedding, Grayton suggested that 
Barrington and Brooks come back in time 
to annihilate a few moose in the Cana- 
dian north woods: so Grayton had _ pro- 
cured a private car for the party. 

Rand now cut my scrutiny — short 
“Kindly convene upon yourself whatever 
constitutes a quorum of clothes in this 
region. For the hurrying, venal herd of 
miners will soon be from before their 
British majesties’ feet and their graces 
will come this way- What ho, Gray*!” he 
called to his brother’s compartment. 
“Seest thou not the noble Barrington 
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without thy portal? Ope, then, the port- 
cullis of this Pullman straightway and 
dispatch thy Ethiopians 

“Coming!” Ethel’s voice warned before 
she opened her door. Rand dived quickly 
into his own berth. Grayton and Letitia 
came out. Ethel joined them, and_ the 
Englishmen We could hear, 
of the meeting. 





got aboard. 


we dressed, the echo 
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nothing but diamonds! Then there was 
the other heartrending tale of the chap 


who betrayed poor Barrington into camp- 
ing with him, before Barry found that he 
was slaying elephants with no idea what- 
ever of sticking the tusks along his ances- 
tral The bounder actually 
meant to sell them. 


staircase. 


as “And the way he used to get poor little 
“Hear him?” Randall smiled. “Com- Ethel with his ‘pure sportsmanship!’ 
plaining already. The While I know that if 
English, you know, he really thought he 
think they aren't really a could get a mine, as 
cordial unless they ac- = — well as those fellows 
. ce el . . 
quaint you as frankly — =| outside whom he is 


h 
gil] 








as possible with every- - —s (2 criticizing now, he'd be 

thing they find wrong 2S = =. | after it as quickly as 
or incomprehensible =— _—— — any of them. He hasn't 

—which is the same to S= = => anything too much 

the English. What is -— himself.” 

he fussing about now ?” — “Tf you think that,” 


I 


offended,” 


“He is 
said, “because the per- 
sons outside are in 
haste to get where 
they’re going.” 

“But the worst of it 
seems to be,” Randall 


corrected me as he lis- 
tened, “that they’re not 
only hastening so vul- 














I suggested, “why don't 
you try him?” 

“What?” Rand turned 
to me quickly. 

“They're coming!” 
warned. 

The train 
started; and as Gray- 
ton introduced us and 
led us into the dining- 


SSS 


SASS 


I 


had _ not 


garly, but for such a room where breakfast 
low purpose! Now, if was waiting, the first of 
they were crowding the forest lakes  glit- 
each other to kill some- tered under our win- 
thing, I think he'd for- dows. 
give them. But they’re Randall’s faithful 
hurrying just to get at — friend, “King” O’Shan- 
some silver. But this = agath, who supplied 
is nothing—from Bar- 7 guides for hunting par- 
rington. You haven’t “ GET UP! YOUR ANIMAL EX- ties, had sent to us 
had to sit about and TERMINATORS ARE HERE! ”’ some fresh moose 
hear him tell Ethel—” steaks that morning. 
“From what I’ve heard, you haven't The English at once began discussing the 


had to, exactly.” 

“T said you haven't had to hear him re- 
count his woes hunting in Africa. He 
positively weeps when he tells how he 
himself was trekking it about down there 
with an American who passed himself off 
as a gentleman to Barrington, when he 
wasn't there to massacre gnus or zebras 
or walruses or—flying-fish or anything 
else that Johnnie Bull was after. Fancy, 
the vulgar fellow was down there for 


comparative toughness of moose meat with 
the choice cuts from other hardy zodlogi- 
cal specimens which they had procured. 
Rand appealed to me for aid. 

“By the way, Mr. Barrington,” I began. 
“Do you know it’s not only quite a game 
country above here, but it’s getting to be 
quite a mining region, too?” 

“Quite, did you say?” the Englishman 
asked. “Why, one would fancy from those 
miner Johnnies outside that there was 
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nothing but silver in the bally woods. I 
say, did you see them shoving so?” 

“Just to get at some silver!” Rand ejac- 
ulated. 

“And, I say, Ethel,” Barrington ap- 
pealed, warming up a little, “I say, you 
know it’s not only shockingly bad sports- 
manship for these—these miner Johnnies 
to crowd into a game country for silver, 
but actually, you know, mines spoil the 
region for game 
so. Just-fancy the 
great, ga ping 
holes these  fel- 
lows will be dig- 
ging all about— 
and going away 
and leaving them 
unfilled, too, I 
warrant, with 
nothing to pre- 
vent all the game 
in the country 
from falling in 
and breaking 
their necks, when 
they run about in 
the dark. Posi- 
tive pitfalls, these 
mines, I say. 
They should be 
prohibited !” 

“Well taken!” 
Rand agreed. 
“Just because a 
man takes a hun- 
dred thousand or 
so in silver from 
a hole, doesnt 
prevent it from 
being a_ pit, if 
the game stumble 
into it. Couldn't these fellows be driven 
cut under the game law?” 

“IT say, I'll see to that!” the English 
man enthused. “I'll see the game com- 
mission and present it to them that way. 
No; I'll see the viceroy himself, that I 
will! Or’—he substituted the last) and 
highest appeal of the outraged British 
conscience—"I'll_ jolly well write the 
Times about it! And I'll see that 

Rand looked across incredulously at 
Ethel, who was watching Barrington ad 
miringly. Then he sadly motioned me 
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away; and at the rear of the car handed 
me a telegram which he had written. 


“DanteL O'CONNELL O'SHANAGATH. 

“Send me at once to private car at Rib Lake the 
best liar—-white or red—attainable. Please prepare 
him yourself to thoroughly string two Englishmen on 
the best mine fake you can invent. No intent to 
fraud. Merely fool them; but do it! Remember 
they are English!” 

The train was slowing down to a little 
station. We 
swung off, sent 
our telegram 
ahead to Rib 
Lake, and jumped 
back. 

All morning 
the blue pine 
branches brushed 
our flying car on 
both sides as the 
narrow single 
track wound 
deeper and deep- 
er into. the 
woods. Then at 
last we slowed 
and stopped 
again. Our car 
was shunted onto 
a bare little sid- 
ing where a 
stream steamed 
hazily through 
the silent pines. 
The engine gave 
us a parting good 
luck toot and was 
gone. Our guides 


ENGLISH — BROOKS AND appeared from 
BARRINGTON ii 


the lake. 

“Much moose; 
much deer!” they promised. Grayton, 
Rard and I jumped down to meet them. 
But the English had stayed back and were 
looking the other way. 

A half-hundred miners and prospectors 
from the coaches which had come up with 
us were tramping noisily into the woods. 
Barrington and Brooks seemed watching 
‘hem dubiously. I remembered that Ran- 
dall had said they were far from rich; 
and for an instant it seemed the contagion 
of the miners’ fever had caught them. 
But as they caught us looking at them, 
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they recollected themselves, or seemed to. 

“Where are the guides?” Barrington 
inquired of Randall. 

“Your particular guide is just coming, 
Barrington,” Rand punched me joyously 
as he looked ahead. “For here comes 
Jimmie Pacau. He'll try your real sport- 
ing blood. 
He’s extra, 
Gtayton,’ 
Rand ex- 
plained to his 
brother. “You 
see, I wanted 
to give Mr. 
Barring - 
ton, for Eth- 
el’s sake, the 
best test for 
his sporting 
blood. So I 
wired ahead to 
O’Shana- 
gath to send 
me his __ best. 
That’s Jimmie 
Pacau. He’s 
high up AIl- 
gonquin—pure 
blood and 
most formal. 
sut — hello, 
Jim!” he wel- 
comed the In- 
dian. “Big 
news ?” 

‘Big news!” 
the Indian ad- 
mitted, as he 
nedded sol- 
emnly about 
our circle. 
“Strange word 
from white 
man who 
found silver—dead from moose.” 

“What’s that?” Barrington asked sud- 
denly. Ethel and Letitia had now joined us. 

“Me last night in canoe, Thieving Bear 
Lake. Find floating canoe,” the Indian 
explained pompously. “Man in it much 
hurt—hurt so he die. Moose! Bottom 
canoe, much stone—silver stone. Very 
heavy !” 

“He had found a mine?” Barrington 
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. 
pressed again. “A mine—and a moose 
killed him?” 

“Yes, mine!” O/’Shanagath’s best lured 
the Englishman on. “Mine, he say, 
make white man who hears very rich! 
You make me rich, too, if tell?” the In- 
dian demanded suspiciously of the Eng- 
lishman. 

“Yes, yes. 
Of course,” 
Barrington re- 
plied impa- 
tiently, “But 
first, tell me 
quick, where 
did you find 
him?” 

“He v ety 
bad, but not 
dead when me 
find,” the In- 
dian contin- 
ued. “He tell 
me this: Go 
into Tema- 
gami last 
week; go 
north to Lady 
Lake. Alone; 
no guide. Is 
lost after 
making _ port- 
age from Lady 
Lake. Make 
many port- 
ages; not 
know where. 
Loon. Lake, 
Eagle Lake, 
W hitewa- 
ter Lake—he 
not know. Run 
round in ring. 
Maybe he 
cross Annina; 
maybe Squirrel; maybe Snare Lake; may- 
be Thieving Bear. Then he find mine. 
Get heavy silver rock, and moose kill 
him.” 

“T see!” Barrington exclaimed. Rand 
held us back while the Englishman went 
at the Indian again. “But surely you can 
tell us better where it was.” 

“No; just rich silver place. Just find, 
hear mad moose coming, Mad moose 
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runs at man. Man shoot and no kill; 


shoot gun again; shoot pistol. No kill. 
Moose hurt man very much; think he kill 
man, and run away. Man sense all gone. 


Mill canoe with ‘heavy silver rock and 
paddle all. Portage canoe; portage rock, 
many time till I find him. Where come 
from, no tell. But give this paper for 
white man.” 

The Indian drew out a folded slip of 
paper slowly. Barrington reached his 
hand for it: tock it and read: 


‘Before I go out of my head, I tell anyone find 
ing this, rica silver mine on north shere of a lake, 
which [ can not name, but shaped like a crescent, 
bowl to the north (Signed) Boswiss.’ ”’ 


Barrington handed Rand the paper, 
while he pondered impatiently. The mes- 
sage Was written apparently in O’Shana- 
gath’s badly disguised hand. Certainly it 
was upon the back of a bill of lading 
which still showed our friend’s name up 
in one corner. But the Englishman sus- 
pected nothing. 

“The moose killed the man, you say?” 
he was ascertaining from the Indian. 

“Dead only few hour ago,” the Indian 
nodded. “He say mine belong white man 
who find this paper. Make him rich.” 

Grayton glanced at his brother and evi- 
dently suspected something. But Barring- 
ton pressed forward more eagerly. 

The Indian slowly drew a bit of ore 
from his clothing. 

“Here some silver rock find in canoe,” 
the Indian exhibited it. It was rich, very 
rich, we saw. ©’Shanagath had certainly 
done it thoroughly and loaded Pacau with 
his most prized ore. But the English ex- 
amined it impatiently. 

“This is no use,” Barrington returned, 
“unless we know where it came from. 
Surely there aren't many crescent-shaped 
lakes about here?” he appealed to Grayton. 

‘A good many, I'm afraid.” Grayton 
drew a map from his pocket. “See?” 

“Skittles! Barrington ejaculated dis- 
gustedly as he looked over the outlines of 
the dozens of little forest lakes. “It might 
he a score of places—a dozen miles apart. 
But that shouldn't stop us!” He put 
down the map and lifted his head reso- 
lutely. “Grayton,” he said directly to our 
host. “I hate to take any advantage over 
you other chaps, but—ah, this was rather 


for me, was it not? And—ah, I say, 
surely the rather exceptional circum- 
stances will excuse me if I ask for this 
guide here!” he touched Jimmie Pacau. 

“Oh, take him, of course!” Rand urged. 
Grayton smiled and nodded in confirma- 
tion of his brother. 

The Englishmen glanced quickly at 
each other; shouldered their guns and dis- 
appeared, almost without a word. 

*“Hot-foot-to-the-ground! Look at em!” 
Rand grasped Ethel’s arm and pointed af- 
ter the fast disappearing form of Barring- 
ton. “At the first breath of silver he has 
a chance to get! What do you think of 
him now, Ethel?” he demanded. 

Ethel stood a moment. staring after 
them; and then laughed a little. “I think 
I want to follow after him!” she re- 
turned. 

Rand dropped her arm in disgust. 
“Grayton,” he took his brother aside then, 
“of course I fixed that all up to show up 
Barrington’s true sporting blood to Ethel. 
But as she still wants to follow him, take 
her, Grayt—as you love fair play—and 
duck her into every crescent-shaped lake 
south of Hudson’s Bay till the true char- 
acter of her sportsman friend soaks into 
her. Come!’ he called royally to me, 
then. “Let us show them the true 
hunters !” 

With Johnnie Huddaw to guide us, we 
sallied into the woods exultantly. Before 
long a shot answered one of ours from 
over a ridge, and our faithful friend, 
O’Shanagath, appeared beside us. 

“*King!” Rand caught him gratefully. 
“Old Chief Pacau was part perfect! And 
when he pulled that note of yours on the 
back of that bill of lading! Wow!” 

“Misther Randall!” O'’Shanagath was 
repeating, puzzled. “Why, byes!” he 
looked from one to the other of us. 

“*King,’” I asked quickly, as something 
made me cold. “Quick! Did you get a 
telegram from Rand this forenoon?” 

“A telegram ?” 

“What?” Rand was backing away. 

“Wait!” I pressed on. “ ‘King,’ you 
have stuff shipped care of you pretty of 
ten; did you have some shipped for a 
miner recently”’—— 

“A young - chap named _ Boswiss?” 
©’Shanagath inquired, 
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“Wait, ‘King’!” Rand 
“Did you ever give Jim 
samples of ore?” 

“Jim Pacau—samples of ore ?” the Irish- 
inan repeated, honestly puzzled. 

But Rand was bumping his head against 
a tree. He swung and caught me. 

“That was the best stuff south of the 
Arctic Circle, and I’ve handed it to that 
bloody British animal-exterminator to sup- 
port him and Ethel in 

“Postpone the rest till you've lost, 
Rand!” I said. “He’s only a little start; 
and if Ee 
- O’Shanagath was staring at us. 

“Byes,” he suggested, calmingly, “there’s 
a moose “ 

“The devil with moose!” 

“Not with the moose, Rand!” I cried. 
“Remember the one we saw in the car this 
morning? That must be the one. It was 
shipped from the station just above here. 
We can follow its back trail.” 

“Right! Come on!” Rand ran away 
without a word, Johnnie Huddaw and I 
following. In half an hour we came out 
of the woods to the little station-house. 
Yes, the great moose had been shipped 
from there the night before. It had blun- 
dered, badly wounded, out of the woods. 
Someone had given it the final shot and 
shipped it down. 

We found its trail and ran again 
through the woods. It ran directly back 
toward a little unnamed crescent-shaped 
lake which is one of the smaller links 
which Mountain and Thieving Bear Lakes 
hold between them. The red-dripped trail 
was easy and direct. It stopped suddenly 
and ran into a stain upon the pine needles, 
all hummocked with a struggle. But over 
these were a set of fresher marks —- of 
English boots. 

“Two hour ago,” Johnnie Huddaw de- 


appealed this 


time. Pacau 











termined as he examined those marks. 
“Maybe hour.” 
And about us, a dozen clean, white 


staves, bearing Barrington’s name, stuck 
from the ground. We kicked at the blue 
silver vein, running fairly to the surface 
of the ground which they staked out and 
claimed. 

“He’s done it!” 
Ethel marries him after this!” 
sullenly back through the forest. 


Rand cried. “But if 
He led us 
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As we approached the break in the 
woods which held our car, we suddenly 
saw Barrington and Brooks, with Jim Pa- 
cau, bearing upon a pole between them a 
small deer. 

“Pm had remorse 
enough,” Rand grunted, “to get that deer. 
But if he thinks that can square him!” 

“There’s Ethel!” I pointed in a differ- 
ent direction, where -Grayton and Ethel 
and two of the guides were coming out 
of the woods. 

Now the 


glad to see he’s 


“Good. showdown!” Rand 
said to me. 

“Barrington,” he extended his hand, as 
the others within hearing. “You 
beat us. I must admit, when it comes to 
a business like this, no one is in it with a 
‘true’ sportsman. You have it, and it’s 
a beauty.” 

“T have it?” the Englishman repeated, 
surprisedly. “Why, my dear chap, can't 
you sce it’s only a deer 
at that!” 

“IT must admit, too, that you staked it 
out rather cleverly,” Rand proceeded se- 
verely, “for one who’s taken such a su- 
perior, spurning position.” 

“T staked it out? J take such a supe- 
rior position? Why, my dear fellow, I 
had no chance to stake this one out; but I 
assure you I would gladly, with my own 
hands. I have often.” 

“T thought so,” Rand grunted. 
why do you deny this? 


came 


and a small one 


“But 
Really, it is not 
so ineradicably discreditable, except from 
your previous point of view. You skun 
Admit it 

“T skun you—it, you mean?” the Eng 
lishman’s voice his perplexity 
“Why, my dear fellow, I say I did'nt get 
him at all, the great man-killing brute. 
Someone else had already shot and shipped 
him. So the beast didn’t get away. But 
IT jolly well wish IT had potted him myself, 
the murdering beast!” 

“See here, Barrington,” Rand returned, 
“T can’t make out 


us on it. now !” 


rose in 


out of patience at last. 
what you're driving at. But I might as 
well tell you right now it’s no use. We've 
seen your name on the stakes of the mine !” 

“My name on the mine?” 
the Englishman repeated helplessly. “I 
say, Ethel—I say, do you make out what 
he’s driving at?” 


stakes of a 
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“Oh, please,” Ethel came to his rescue. 
“Oh, please, he didn’t stake out that claim. 
[ did. I told you I had better follow, so I 
got Grayton to take me. After they found 
followed them there and 
I told Grayton to enter it 


the place, we 
staked it out 


in your name,” Ethel explained to Bar- 
rington. 
“But Ethel—I say—I say!” Barrington 


was stammering. 

“Can—can you understand and forgive 
me?” Ethel appealed to him. 

But Rand was leaning back against me 
for support. 

“Wait, Ethel!” he called weakly. “Wait 
—please! Ask him to forgive you; that’s 
right! But please don’t try to make him 
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knew all the time he meant merely to 


trace that moose, and was looking for the 


mine only as a_ starting-place for the 
moose’s trail? Yes. Then strike one, 
Ethel; you understand him. You conse 


quently followed and staked out the claim! 
Strike two; you'll be able to support him! 
\nd for that, you ask him to forgive you 
Three and out! You him! Fare 
well. 

“But, Barrington, don’t be too hard on 
her for this, old chap. And don’t try 
to understand what made her do it. This 
is one of the crises in a man’s life when 
he must blind faith and trust the 
woman he loves, no matter how black ap 
Johnnie, the 





love 


have 





pearances are against her. 





understand in my presence. I’m weak evening train is coming down. Deploy ’ 
enough. about the bend and wave something at it. ; 
“But. old playmate” he braced himself Come, friend,’ he motioned to me. “Else- : 
slightly—‘‘reassure me before I go. You where!” 
is 
To Lake Champlain 
By C. M. Darnley 
Oh, for a day on that dear, old lake, 
Where the woodlands kiss the shore; . 
Oh, for a sail where the whitecaps break, , 


And my heart 


would sigh no more. 


For the winds that blow 
And the waves that flow 
Would steal my cares away, 


And bring back the joy 
Of the barefoot boy, 
Who knew no task but play. 


Refrain 


Then Ho, for a song for old times’ sake, 


lo the 


time of the dipping oar! 


Then Ho, for a shout on that dear, old lake 


That will ring 
Oh, for a day in a rock-ribbed bay, 
With a rod and : 
And I care not what the world may say, 
For the zeal of the sport is 
When the trout leap 
At the dancing fly, 
"Twill charm my cares away, 
And bring back the joy 
Of the laughing boy, 
Who sang the livelong day. 


a silken line, 


ming 
high 


from 


shore! , 


Oh, for a day where the rank reeds grow, 
And the wild duck rests his flight; 
Oh, for a dark decoy I know, 


shore to 


And my heart bounds with delight 
For the rifle’s gleam 
And the wild bird’s scream 


Will drive my cares away, 
And bring back the joy 
Of the wand’ring boy, 


Who sings as he strolls far 


away. é 
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Streeter and Cotter Cups and Hooper Trophy, for Light Tackle 


Tarpon on Light Tackle 


HOW THE STRENGTH AND GAMENESS OF THE SILVER 
KING YIELD TO HUMAN SKILL AND PERSISTENCE 


By Will H. Dilg 


AM about to tell you the story of the 
heretofore deemed impossible—made 
possible. 

lor years it has been the dream of ar- 
dent marine anglers to take the match- 
lessly game tarpon upon light tackle. 
While it is true that the majority of ang 
lers have always censidcred it no com- 
mon achievement to take these with the 
regulation equipment, still there have al- 
ways been those who were haunted by 
the idea that heavy tackle did not give 
these gallant sea warriors a fair chatice, 
and who seriously doubted if, after all, it 
was so much of an angling achievement 
to take them with the standard tarpon rod, 
reel and line. Usually he who dreamed of 
light tackle quickly changed his mind 
when in actual combat with these mighty 
silver knights of salt water and thanked 
was equipped with a 
Even then 


the gods that he 
good stiff rod and stout line. 
it was a frequent occurrence to lose his 
fish because of a broken line or tip, or 
perhaps a hook broken just below the 
barb. 

Tarpon fishermen of fifteen years ago 


remember the time when it was consid- 
ered a good average to kill one out of 
every ten fish struck, and a fight of from 
one to three hours was the usual thing. 
When a tarpon was taken in less time it 
decidedly unusual and 
most remarkable. As time went on, and 
anglers became more. skilful and their 


was. considered 


tackle correspondingly improved, one tar- 
pon secured out of every five hooked was 
Now, the 


heavy-tackle average is one out of every 


considered a good average. 


three strikes, and an expert is expected 
and expects to keep up this average. Al 
ways, as proved by history, the dreamer 
of dreams somehow or some way has his 
day and comes into his own. 

On June 16, 1907, L. P. Streeter, of 
Pasadena, Cal., registered at Tarpon Inn, 
Tarpon, Texas. It was his daring au- 
dacity and initiative that gave official birth 
to light tackle for tarpon. At first Mr. 
Streeter received little or no encourage 
ment, and if it had not been for A. W 
Hooper, of Boston, and J. E. Cotter, the 
proprietor of the Inn, to take tarpon on 
light tackle would have been the exclu 




















WILL H. DILG, A. W. HOOPER AND 
J. E. COTTER 


sive privilege of Streeter. These two, 
however, were willing to be shown, and 
when Mr. Streeter brought in a tarpon 
measuring five feet and nine inches they 
became inoculated and started out to do 
likewise. In landing this fish both angler 
and boatmen were carried into the break- 
ers, and were forced to quit the boat, take 
to the water and wade ashore. After a 
long and bitter fight they beached the fish, 
two miles from the point of hooking. 

In 1907, of the many anglers who came 
to Tarpon, only five qualified for member- 
ship in the new brotherhood, and none 
equaled Mr. Streeter’s fish of five feet 
nine inches. Among these five was Rex 
Beach, author of “The Barrier,” the best 
novel of the Great North yet written. In 
1908 the membership increased to ten and 
included Mr. Gifford Pinchot, chief of 
Uncle forestry department, and 
Charles F. Holder, author of several 
hooks on fresh- and salt-water game fish. 
The largest fish of that year was taken by 
A. W. Hooper, and measured six feet and 
one-fourth inches. Hooper also won the 


Sam's 


Streeter cup, a Vom Hoff and a Pflueger 
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reel, a Murphy rod and an Ashaway line 

In 1908 an interesting incident occurred 
involving two millionaire heavy-tackle ex 
ponents, one from St. Louis and the other 
from Texas. These two got up a lengthy 
argument on light tackle, which ended in 
the Texan betting the St. Louis angler 
$500 to $50 that he couldn’t hook and 
land on light tackle a fish large enough 
to qualify him for membership. The bet 
was accepted and the St. Louisan prompt 
ly and ‘gamely started forth to do or dic, 
and brought in before night a_five-foot 
one-inch fish. 
promptly and gamely paid. Phe winner 
gave his boatman, John Fromlich, $100 
as a tip. The Texan is now one of thi 
most enthusiastic of light-tackle anglers, 
eschewing heavy tackle altogether, and his 


The bet was, of course, as 


yacht is almost constantly in Tarpon Bay 

This year, up to June Ist, twelve new 
anglers have qualified, making the mem 
bership total twenty-two, two of whom 
are women and both gold-button winners. 
Mrs. O'Mara, of Salt Lake City, won the 
Wilcox ladies’ medal, presented by Henry 
Wilcox, of Denver, Colo., to the first lady 
taking a gold-button fish. Already eighty 
fish have been taken on light tackle this 
year, and before the season closes, No 
veinber Ist, this number will undoubtedly 
be doubled. 

The largest tarpon of this year on light 
tackle was taken by my old friend L. A. 
Dockery, of Chihuahua, Mexico, and 
measured six feet four and three-eighths 
inches. Mr. Dockery hooked his fish at 
the point of the jetties and it carried him 
to Lydia Ann, seven miles from the point 
where he struck it, probably doubling that 
distance in criss-crossing and 
back and forth. Dockery was “all in,” 
and, great muscular fellow that he is, his 
hands were trembling like a leaf and he 
was ready to “take the count” when his 
boatman finally gaffed the fish. And this 
is little to be wondered at, when one con- 
siders that he fought his fish four solid 
hours. Tarpon fishermen’ will realize 
what a tremendous task it was, and the 
skill required, if they will stop and think 
how much of a fight a fish this size would 
give them on regular heavy rods and 
lines, ranging? from a dead lifting capacity 
of forty-two to seventy-two pounds. 
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TARPON ON 


One more instance of a long fight—I 
witnessed every part of it and am going 
to try to describe the battle: 

One day I said to my boatman: “It’s 
twelve minutes to twelve o'clock; let's 
start for the launch and hurry to the ho- 
tel.” He answered, “Your wife has just 
hooked a fish.” I looked back and saw 
at once that she was fast to a hummer. 
I quickly reeled up; we anchored our 
boat and followed her in’ the launch. 
This fish was a heavy one and only made 
three jumps, none of which carried it 
clean out of the water. It was plain to 
me that she was in for a long and hard 
fight—how long, none of us ever dreamed. 
The fish zig-zagged and fought clean into 
the breakers. At this time it was fre- 
quently fully 600 feet from the boat. Oc- 
casionally it would raise its head and 
slash the water into foam: so far trom 
the boat one could scarcely tell whether 
it was a small whitecap breaking or the 
silvery head of the fish. It carried her 
down the pass, going with the tide past 
Tarpon Inn to the lighthouse, fully two 
miles from shore. She had now been 
fighting this fish for two hours, and | 
wished with all my heart that she had 
never hooked it. Just about this time the 
most unfortunate thing that could happen 
did happen. Her reel-handle unscrewed 
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n be- 


and camt off, the screw dropping 
tween the latticed board flooring which 
covered the bottom of the boat. To add 
to her difficulties the flooring was nailed 
fast. I ran as close alongside as I dared, 
just in time to hear her command her 
boatman to rip it up, which he quickly 
did. Soon the screw was found and, be- 
lieve it or not, she fixed on the handle, 
and screwed it on, unaided by her boat- 
man. Meanwhile, she held on and kept a 
tight line as best she could. With the 
reel again in order, she started hard after 
the fish, now easily 250 yards from the 
boat. About this time I remembered that 
in the morning she had asked me to buy 
her boatman a new gaff, and had told me 
that the one we had was too short and ut- 
terly unfit for the work. From this time 
until within a quarter of a mile of Lydia 
Ann, I really suffered. I would have 
given any price for a fit gaff, and not a 
chance in the world was there to get one 
in time. 

Three hours had passed, and the ut- 
most that rod and tackle would stand was 
to get the fish within perhaps fifty feet 
of the boat, with occasional runs of fifty 
to seventy-five feet, Nerve-wearing hours 
passed—the fish now within twenty feet 
of the boat. Occasionally the tarpon 
would roll to the top and we could see 














TOWING BOATS OUT TO 


THE FISHING GROUNDS 











that it was seven feet long, or nearly so. 

Nearer and nearer she brought her 
prize, every minute closer and closer to 
the boat. The fish was fairly licked, but 
fought on, resisting with every atom of 
strength each inch of line she reeled in. 
At 4:15 p. m., the boatman was standing 
up with his pitiful, short little gaff in 
hand; the tired angler doing her best to 
bring the fish within gaffing distance. At 
4:17 the gaff was driven home, only to 
tear out and snap the line. The fish 
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tv-nine minutes, merely because of an un- 
reliable gaff. 

When we arrived at the hotel, how- 
ever, everybody was so very kind and 
sympathetic, that soon everything was for- 
gotten, except glory for the fish and the 
certainty that he was a chieftain of his 
tribe. 

Personally, I am sure that angling for 
tarpon with a five-foot six-ounce tip and 
a nine-strand line with a dead lifting test 


of eighteen pounds is absolutely the “last 
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seemed unable to get away, but lay broad- 
side on the water, notwithstanding the 
line was broken. Again the boatman 
struck with his measly gaff, and again it 
tore out. Then, sad to relate, the incom- 
ing tide drifted the boat too far away and 
the fish slowly swam out of sight, rolling 
from one side to the other as it went 
down. We put on full power, and soon 
the launch was alongside and we had the 
now weeping little woman aboard. I know 
that my eyes were far from dry. Her 
boatman’s cheeks were dripping tears, 
and while my boatman’s face was almost 
entirely hidden, I could see that his chin 
was quivering just a little and that he, 
too, was feeling dead sorry for the game 
little 120-pound lady who had lost her 
prize after a fight of four hours and twen- 











AT THE JETTIES 


word” in marine fishing. The difference 
between heavy and light tackle is that the 
heavy requires strength and little skill, 
while the light tackle necessitates a high 
order of skill and real angling science. 
A. W. Hooper (everybody calls him Col- 
onel Hooper) has the true angling in- 
stinct, and the soul of old Izaak Walton 
himself. So far he leads in the number 
of fish taken on light tackle, having to 
his credit thirty-one fine fish. He recently 
brought in a six-footer with its tail cut 
off clean by a shark. I know of a fish- 
erman who in one day fought five fish 
hard and lost two to sharks. He was car- 
ried two miles out to sea by a tarpon, 
which, when conquered, furnished a fine 
meal for Mr. Shark. But this is the ex- 
ception, and far from the average or usual 
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run of things. One is apt, however, to 
occasionally lose a fish to sharks, on ac- 
count of the fact that it is necessary to 
thoroughly lick your fish before there is 
the slightest chance of bringing him to 
gaff. Give a tarpon a fair chance, and he 
will make a monkey of the wiliest old 
shark in the Gulf of Mexico. It is only 
when your tarpon is whipped almost into 
a helpless state that a shark has a chance 
to beat you out of him. But this fear of a 
shark taking, perhaps, a “gold-button” 
fish, only adds zest to the game. Such an 
incident happens so rarely that it is a 
real event. Light-tackle fishermen who 
boast of the big one lost to a shark usually 
get the laugh. Do not for one moment 
get it into your head that heavy-tackle 
fishermen are in the minority at Tarpon 
Inn. They are far in the majority, and 
the “old boys” fight shy of light tackle. 
Only one out of ten go in for it. 

The last week of May, this year, the 
heavy-tackle fishermen had their inning 
and “put it all over us.” Chauncey M. 
Powers, amateur shotgun champion of 
America, caught eight tarpon in six hours, 
the largest one measuring six feet five 
inches, and Mr, E. H. Brown, of Chicago, 
broke the world’s record on heavy tarpon. 
In some respects his fish was a freak— 
it only measured seventy-eight and one- 
half inches in length, but had a fifty-one- 
inch girth. This fish weighed exactly 255 
pounds. Edward Vom Hoff, of New 
York, will have to come down here and 
go some, as Mr. Brown’s fish has his 
heretofore 212-pound world’s record tar- 
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pon beaten fairly by forty-three pounds. 

I have fished for tarpon on the east 
coast of Florida and at Tampico, Mexico, 
but Aransas Pass has those waters beaten 
to a frazzle, for fighting fish. Here you 
don't have to charter a yacht, cruise up 
and down the coast and hunt for the fish, 
as in Florida; and you don’t have to seek 
them for twenty-five miles up or down the 
river, as in the Panuco, at Tampico. 
However, the fishing on the Panuco is 
great, and it has the advantage of giving 
one winter fishing. At Aransas Pass .the 
season starts March 15th and ends No- 
vember Ist, but October is the best month 
of all. The fish are all within a mile or 
two of the hotel. The boom of the waves 
breaking in white foam upon the jetties, 
the shriek of the wild sea mew, the grace- 
ful flight of fish-hunting pelicans and the 
music of the sea birds, would awaken in 
the dullest of souls something of the spirit 
of one’s Norseman ancestry. If you want 
to experience the highest enjoyment an 
angler can dream of knowing, if you 
would meet fish as game as the gamest 
drop of blood that flows in your body, if 
you would do something in the fishing line 
that you will never forget so long as you 
live, if you would test your skill and sci- 
ence against a fish that detests the word 
“quit,” if you want to wipe the salty 
sweat of a noble sport from your eyes and 
experience the godlike pleasures of vic 
tory—then come to Tarpon or Aransas 
Pass and show that, you have the stuff in 
you to land a silver or gold-button tarpon 
on light tackle. 
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Camp-Fire Yarns 
By Ried C. Slowey 


HI—HOW REGGIE WON HIS BRIDE 


66 OMEN are curious things, aren't 
they?” said Pete, reflectively, as 
he leaned back in his chair be- 

fore the fireplace and gazed thoughtfully 

into the fire, 

Only Fred and I were present, the 
others having retired for the night, while 
we sat there for our good-night smoke. 

“What’s on your mind, Pete?” asked 
Fred. 

“Oh, nothing much. I was just thinking 
about those two ladies I took out last 
week.” 

“Anything happen?” 

“Nope,” answered Pete, “it just set me 
thinking about the different kind of lives 
we lead.” 

“What do yer mean?” asked Fred. 

“Why, I mean how funny it is that when 
you take out a party, some of them don’t 
know the first thing about the woods and 
Nature, while another in the party takes 
to the woods naturally, and goes out for 
the pleasure of being out in the open.” 

“And the others go out for what?” I 
asked. 

“Mostly to show that they are inclined 
to be sporty, know Nature, and are able 
to bring home fish or game—even if they 
have to buy them,” answered Pete. 

“Pete, you are gittin’ away from your 
subject,” said Fred, who knew more about 
Pete’s affairs than anyone else. 

“T wasn’t thinking of that, Fred; but if 
ever I should want to go out hunting or 
fishing with ladies in the party, I would 
never take you for a guide.” And Pete 
laughed heartily, and then spoke up, “Say, 
Fred, I’m going to advertise you in the 
sporting papers as the ‘matrimonial guide, 
satisfaction guaranteed.’ ” 

“What do yer mean,” asked.Fred, fail- 
ing to completely understand what Pete 
was hinting at. 

“T mean that you are a great help to 


people in love who want to get married 
Vake that party you had out Jast month 
for instanee. Which one of them gave you 
that fifty-dollar bill? The man or the 
wir?” 

“Poth of em,” answered Ired, “and if 
you will promise to keep mum about it, 
I'll tell yer how we got lost.” 

“T thought it funny you didn’t show up 
for three days while making a_ half-day 
trip; but as long as the party has gone, 
you might as well tell us,” said Pete, who 
was interested in love affairs in general. 

“You remember,” began Fred, “we had 
a rather large party here then, and Dave, 
you and me, took fifteen of ‘em over to 
Diamond for a day’s fishin’. You was 
lucky in gittin’ some of the older folkses 
to look after, while I had old Moneybags, 
his son and daughter and another feller. 
Old Moneybags was crazy to fish—wanted 
to fish every mud-puddle—and the daugh 
ter was a nateral woodsman, while the son 
was a citified dude who wouldn’t know a 
brook trout from a sucker. That other 
feller is the one that was here from the 
beginnin’ of the fishin’ season. You know, 
Pete, he was here all the spring, fishin’ a 
little and mopin’ ’round most of the time. 
Well, it was funny how quick he and the 
girl got acquainted. They didn’t seem to 
know each other when she came; but I 
knew better, for I seen ’em talkin’ together 
several times when there wa’n’t no one 
‘round, before they were introduced. Well, 
we got in there fishin’, and ’stead of fishin’ 
in the pond, my crowd decided to try the 
big brook. Fish were takin’ hold well, 
and we were gettin’ a good mess, when, all 
at once, Reginald—that’s the feller who 
was here all the spring, and who was 
fishin’ behind—hollered that he’d got hold 
of er big one. I hustles down to help him, 
and when I got there, I see he wa’n’t no 
excited as he should be. 
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“ ‘Fred,’ sez he, ‘I’m jest caught on a 
snag.’ 

“*You dam—’ I started to say some- 
thin’ bad; but he stopped me and sez: 

“Fred, I'm in a hell of a pickle, and I 
want yer to help me.’ 

“*What?’ sez I, pointin’ in old Money- 
bags’ direction. 

“*That’s it,’ sez he, handin’ me five ten- 
dollar bills. 

“I’m on,’ sez I; ‘what’s the game?’ 

“He told me, and if I guide for a hun- 
dred years I'll never have anythin’ more to 
do with lovesick people, I come so neer 
losin’ my reputation. Well, we hadn't gone 
more’n a quarter of a mile when Miss 
Moneybags called so sweet to me I would 
have given up guidin’ fer her. 

“*Mr. Hilliard,’ she sez, ‘please show me 
how to throw a fly.’” 

“Throw a fly!” interrupted Pete sar- 
castically, “she could throw a fly better’n 
any of us!” 

“I showed her how, and in a minit we 
were all alone; and then she sez: ‘Mr. 
Hilliard, do you think it possible for us 
to git lost out here?’ 

“ ‘Possible?’ sez I. 

“*Yes,’ she sez. 

Possible,’ sez I, ‘but not very likely, 
for I know all these woods like a book.’ 

“*Wouldn’t it be fun,’ she sez, ‘to get 
lost ?’ 

“Depends on how bad yer tost,’ sez I. 

“*About fifty dollars’ worth of lost,’ she 
sez. And then she pulled out a filigree 
pocket-book, took out a lot of little stuff, 
and a fifty-dollar bill, which she give me. 

“*Vou're lost,’ sez I. 

“We are,’ sez she. 

“T begun to hope that some of the rest 
of ’em wanted some fool thing or other; 
but no such good luck. It was up to me, 
then, to help things along some way, but 
I couldn’t fer the life of me think of any- 
thin’ to do. After we fished about tew 
miles upstream, we stopped and had lunch 
and decided to go back to Second Lake by 
a short cut, or rather Miss Moneybags 
decided so—the rest of us naterally had 
to do as she wanted. 

“*Vou know a short cut ’cross, don’t 
yer, Mr. Hilliard?’ she sez, and gave me 
the cutest little wink. 

“Certainly,” sez I. “Thar ain’t no reg- 


“ce 


ular trail, but we can follow the old 
growth and it will be easy goin.’” 

“*We're goin’ that way,’ she sez. 

“We set out; old Moneybags puffin’ 
along behind, young Moneybags puffin’ 
little paper stinkers. ’Bout a mile in, me 
and her were walkin’ close together, when 
all at once she spoke real mad like. 

“Mr. Hilliard, you're a careless, neg- 
lectful guide.’ 

“Old Moneybags was close to us in a 
second. 

“*What's the trouble,’ sez he. 

“The girl sez, ‘He's lost his compass, 
and ain't sure where he’s going.’ 

“*What!’ yells the old man. 

“*Just what I said,’ sez the girl. I 
felt for the compass and I had it in my 
hip pocket, but jest then it come over me 
thet, accordin’ to all signs, we ought to 
be lost by this time. 


“Is thet so?’ sez Moneybags. 

“It is,’ sez I, ‘but—’ 

“*Don’t try to explain yer carelessness,’ 
broke in the girl. 

““What’s to be did?’ sez old Money- 
bags. Here Reggie came to the front, 
just as I expected he would. 

“We ought to lick the guide, first 
thing,’ sez he, actin’ pretty mad. 

“*Them’s my sentiments, exactly,’ sez 
the old man. 

“T acted pretty sca’t, and sez, ‘Long as 
yer don’t like my company, I'll set out for 
myself,’ sez I, 

““Better stay,’ sez the girl; ‘you may 
be able to help a little after all,’ sez she. 

“Well, we wandered around in a half- 
mile circle all that afternoon, the old man 
ravin’ at me, and the girl smilin’ at me 
whenever she got a chance. I jest let 
them do as they pleased—I jest follered 
and kept ’em together. By’n’by it begun 
to git dark, so the old man sez, ‘We’ve 
got to camp somewhere.’ So we stopped 
and built a camp-fire, and had supper off’n 
baked trout, which the old man had in his 
basket. Reginald got a chance to talk to 
me; so I told him everythin’ to do for our 
comforts, and [ tell yer, he put up a ter- 
rible bluff.on the old man. Reggie took 
command and showed ’em how to build a 
shelter for the girl, and I give my skeeter 
nettin’ to her, so she wouldn’t git all bit 
up. Reginald saw the way I laid down 








to the fire; so Reggie, he sez to the rest: 

‘You watch and see how I lay down 
to the fire, so as to be most comfortable. 
You had better do it the way I do.’ 

‘Bout an hour after we lay down, and 
the old man and son were sleepin’ peace- 
able like, Reginald, who was next to me, 
whispered, ‘Fred! Fred!’ 

“*What?’ sez I. 

“*The old man will be awfully rheu- 
matic in the mornin’, sez he—and then he 
chuckled to himself. ‘Better have a loup 
garou appear,’ sez he. ‘I jest saw a hedge- 
hog up in that tree.’ 

* *All fight,’ sez I. 

“‘Let her go,’ sez he—and I let out 
the dimdest yell you ever heard. We 
riz up and looked up inter the tree. The 
old man was excited at bein’ waked up so 
sudden like. 

“*What is it?’ sez he. 

“Wildcats, papar, sez the girl, comin’ 
out of the shelter. 

““Are they dangerous?’ sez he. 

“ ‘Terrible,’ sez I. 

“Got a gun, anybody?’ sez he. 

“‘Guess not,’ sez I, handin’ my re- 
volver to Reggie when the others wa’n’t 
lookin’, 

““T prepared myself fer any such oc- 
cashun as this,’ sez Reggie, dignified 
like; and then he ups and fires, and Mr. 
Hedgehog drops to the ground. He then 
grabs a club and pounds the hog, ‘and 
threw it further into the bushes. 

“You have saved our lives,’ sez the 
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I POPPED HIM OVER 


old man, like one of them show folks. 
‘How can I ever pay you?’ 

“*Don’t mention it,’ sez Reggie. Things 
were pretty quiet after that, except the 
old man and boy sot right up close to the 
fire all night long, half sca’t to death. 

“The next mornin’ we had fish agin, and 
a little of our lunch left over from the 
day before; but we made the best of it, 
though I could see the old man- wa'n't 
over well pleased with things. After break- 
fast we decided to start on ag’in, goin’ 
west, gittin’ our direction from the way 
the sun come up. 

““Bear more to the north, I sez to 
Reggie, who was leadin, fer I didn’t want 
‘em to come out too quick, and I knew 
that way would land ’em up toward Am- 
berg, away from Second Lake. 

“*What next?’ sez Reggie to me on the 
quiet. 

“ Quicksand,’ sez I. 

“Well, we razood the old man good 
and fair that time all right. You know 
the bog up above East Inlet, don’t yer, 
Pete? ’Tain’t more’n tew feet deep to 
hard pan. Well, we wallopsed the old 
man right inter that, without his knowing 
it. 


“‘Help!’ he yells. ‘Quicksand!’ he 


yells, sca’t most to death. 

I'll save yer, if I lose my own life!’ 
yells Reggie. ‘Keep cool!’ yells Reggie, 
and I almost.laughed when I thought of 
the old man gettin’ warm in that ice-cold 
bog. The old man was slowly sinkin’ 
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all the time until he struck bottom, but 
didn’t any of the others know he was on 
bottom. He jest stood there and yelled. 
Reggie caught up my hand-axe, and cut 
a saplin’ and reached it out to the old 
man, and we tew pulled him slowly out. 
Old Stocks and Bonds was tickled like a 
two-year-old to git out, and he sez to 
Reggie: ‘If I ever have another son, I 
want him to be like you.’ 


old man thought it would be seen by some 
one, and our bein’ away from the house 
would cause ‘em to look fer us. I was 
careful to hev the fire built in a deep 
holler, fer we didn’t want any one to 
rescue us jest then. We didn’t hev any 
supper that night; so, ‘long after the old 
man and boy were ‘sleep, I dug down in 
my knapsack and got out some hardtack 
and a chunk of dried beef, which I keep 





“. . . FLUNG HER ARMS 


“Reggie and the girl exchanged winks 
on the sly. We went around the bog and 
headed up a hill. The old man found the 
goin’ pretty hard, for he was all wet and 
muddy, but he made the best of it. Pretty 
soon we begun to git tired; so we rested 
and tried to figure out what to have fer 
lunch. We didn’t have a thing to eat but 
fish, and they were so badly tainted we 
couldn’t eat ’em after they were cooked. 
The situation was gittin’ desperit, accord- 
in’ to the old man. We went on further; 
kept travelin’ all the afternoon until dark, 
when we lit a big bonfire fer help. The 


"ROUND HIS NECK 


fer immergencies, and passed it round to 
Reggie and the girl. 

““Poor papar,’ sez she, nibblin’ at a 
hunk of beef. 

“Poor father,’ sez he, laughin’ like. 
‘We've got to git rescued to-morrer, or 
they'll starve,’ sez he. ‘How fer is it from 
the house?’ sez he. 

“*Two miles,’ sez I; and then the girl 
laughed agin. 

“Just then there was a jack rabbit hop- 
pin’ up near to see the fire, so I popped 
him over fer the old man’s breakfast. 

““Noble boy!’ sez the old man, who 
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got up when he heard me shoot. ‘And 
cook him now, fer I’m dam_ hungry,’ 
sez he. 

“Why, papar!’ sez the girl. 

“*Dam!’ sez he agin. 

“TL skun the rabbit, and, while we were 
cookin’ him the old man dropped off to 
sicep agin, and the disturbance hadn't 
even woke young Moneybags up, he was 
that petered out. Jest then I heard a 
hoot like an owl, and I knew old Dave 
was out lookin’ fer us. As we didn’t want 
to be rescued jest then, | sneaked out to 
where the hoot came from, told Dave part 
of the situation, got a good drink of licker 
Dave brought fer immergencics, and went 
back. Mornin’ come, and we had a glo- 
rious breakfast of baked rabbit. Though 
I don’t especially care fer rabbit in the 
summer time, | had to eat some of the 
stuff to keep up appearances. 

“*T believe, sez Reggie, ‘thet if we 
ge up on top of thet high hill we can 
locate somethin’ thet will git us out of 
here.’ 

““Do thet, and I am yer friend fer 
life, sez the old man. 


“We went up the hill, and Reggie clim’ 
a tall tree and looked ‘round. ‘Hurrah,’ 
he yelled, ‘I can see Second Lake. Foller 


me, he sez, ‘and I'll git yer out.’ 

“\We started on and traveled *bout four 
miles in a circle from where we were 
when he clim’ the tree, and come to the 
lake, which was only half a mile away in 
the first place. 

“Saved,” gasped the old man, as he saw 
the lake and cottage on the further shore; 
and he shook hands with Reggie and al- 
most had tears in his eyes. The girl 
rushed up to Reggie, flung her arms ‘round 
his neck and kissed him. It made the 
old man stick out his eyes some to see 
this, but I guess he supposed it was be- 
cause she was thankful fer gittin’ out the 
woods alive. 

“That night, when all the sports were 
in the parlor, old Moneybags insisted on 
makin’ Reggie a present to remember their 
gittin’ lost together, and Reggie’s assist 
ance in gittin’ ’im out. So he up and 
sez to the crowd: 

““Gentlemen, I want to publicly thank 
this young gentleman for the manly way 
he acted when we were lost in the deep, 
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deep woods. Accept this small token of 
my esteem, and let it cement the friend- 
ship between us.’ 

“Reggie looks dignified, but does not 
offer to take the thing; and then sez: 
‘Mr. Moneybags, I will accept your token, 
provided you will give me your daughter's 
hand in marriage.’ 

“*What?’ yelis the old man, astonished 
like, at hearin’ such a thing before so 
many people. 

“Reggie knew it was now or never fer 
him, as the old gent and girl was to start 
a few days later fer some place in Europe, 
where the old man wanted her to meet one 
of them kings, dukeses or some other big- 
bug. 

“*What?’ ag’in yells the ole man. 

“‘T meant jest what | said, sez Reggie. 

“We will retire to my room,’ sez the 
old man. 

“The girl went with them. Ten minits 
later the old gent appeared in the parlor 
with ‘em, one on each side, and announced 
to the crowd, who were there still talkin’ 
over the affair: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I wish to an- 
nounce my daughter’s engagement to Mr. 
Reginald Van Buren. I am proud,’ he 
sez, ‘to have fer a son-in-law one who can 
adapt himself to any condition and git out 
of a hard position.’ 

“Tt seems that the old man was bound 
to marry the girl off to one of them big- 
bugs in Europe, and she didn’t want to, 
and wanted to marry Reggie, but wouldn't 
unless her father would give his permis- 
sion. Tunny the old man couldn't §re- 
member ever seein’ Reggie before he came 
to the lake, while Reggie told me thet 
he had had a short but extremely unpleas- 
ant interview with the old gent jest before 
he came here to fergit his troubles.” 

“How did Moneybags and the girl hap- 
pen to come here?” IT asked. 

“Oh, the girl fixed thet part of it up,” 
replied Fred. “About tew weeks after 
they left I had a letter from the old man, 
which said: ‘By express follerin’ yew 
will receive a .30-30. Kindly except this 
token in payment fer sayin’ as little as 
possible ‘bout my actions while lost in 
the woods. My children hev told me all 
‘bout the whole ‘scheme. I fergave them 
and fergive you.’” 
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Die Blaue Forellen 


DESCRIBING THE SIMPLE AND UNCEREMONIOUS TAKING OF 
CERTAIN GERMAN TROUT FROM THEIR NATIVE WATERS 


By E. J. Myers 


IX rested for the Nach-Kur at 
W Schandau on the banks of the 

Elbe, nestling at the foot of the 
Dolomites of the Saxon Tyrol. The pre- 
tentious villas and quaint homes of the 
Saxon peasants line the banks and dot 
the hillsides. 

At the Villa Sendig we fell in with the 
procession of the Health Seekers—resting 
from the life at the Quellen. But a day 
or two ago, and each of them might have 
been seen in the long lines at the Springs 
waiting in turn for a glass of water. 
rom all quarters of the globe had they 
come, seeking the Fountain of Life, out 
of all ranks and of all conditions. There 
gravely marches a Bedouin Sheik robed 
in immaculate white, with burnoose and 
flowing Turkish garb, and at his side is 
the heavily veiled woman of his tribe 
with glass in hand. There is the Man- 
darin who, standing apart, waits for the 
Dientsmann to bri: * the bubbling water; 
and the Russian er, - from Vladivos- 
tok, and the Spanis chilian from Cal- 
lao follow the treac each other’s steps, 
all seeking the El ‘ ado of Health, each 
one in quest of the draught to purge the 
disease that is sapping the foundation of 
life. 

“He is a Roumanian.”—‘“Mats elle est 
une belle Americaine.” The traiante voice 
of the Diplomatiste drifted through the 
noise and clamor of the table d’héte at 
the K6énigs Villa, and I grinned mirth- 
lessly at the Party of the First Part. But 
I was “a wild Indian” chained to my 
wife’s foreign cure, which led her lady- 
ship far away from beloved haunts, 
for the ouananiche were rising through 
the foam at Cinquiéme Chute and the sal- 
mon were going up the Grand Falls, and 
I, sullen and morose, was showing it like 





a half-breed deprived of heart’s desire— 
which was true. Yea, trailing the 
“Missus” through the prescribed Nach- 
Kur after the dreary sojourn of three 
weeks at Karlsbad. This had followed 
when our family physician had prescribed 
Miuhlbrunn, et cetera, and I (who would 
have dared suggest it?) had abandoned 
Tomas de la Roche and the quest for 
petit saumon; aye, and I had basely de- 
serted Tobin, waiting at Eagle River, and 
the hunt for the Labrador salmon; with 
many a mad largesse to both of them of 
the summer’s supplies shipped in early 
spring, and the incineration of the win- 
ter’s correspondence in heaps of ashes of 
pent-up desires. The birch bark would 
be put up in the factor’s loft at Point 
Bleue on Lac St. Jean, and the Gaspe 
canoe, long and as stiff as a spear-shaft, 
would be left at Cartright’s on the Labra- 
dor coast, until the seasons passed, and 
once more the snow melted and the ice 
broke, and I could flee from the cajions 
of Manhattan to the long days and North- 
ern lights of another summer. 

Although the Missus had tossed the 
“four-ounce Monarch” and the “Divine 
spiral,” with reels, flies and impedimenta, 
into the bottom of the Innovation when 
she packed on Riverside, with a smiling, 
hopeful “who knows,’ the memory 
brought no comfort and I had abandoned 
hope! Yet there on the menu ran the 
legend that killed peace and contentment 
and made me a Red Savage: “Frische 
Forellen!” Yes, the waiter would even 
take you to the glass tank and you could 
choose any trout it contained alive and 
flashing at that, for your repast. 

Some days later the phrase of the Di- 
plomatiste in choice French, “He is a 
beast of a Turk,” was inadequately de- 
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scriptive of the lessee of the trout stream, 
which, pouring down from the Saxon 
Alps, meandered through the meadow and 
across the lawns, and emptied into the 
Elbe a_ stone's throw from the hotel. 
There the Forellen (blue German trout) 
lurk and jump at the flies—with just 
enough artificial obstacles along the 
brookside to make the cast difficult, pi- 
quante, as it were, like hurdle and water- 
trench on the race-course. 

The Missus and the Diplomatiste had 
entered into an alliance (their friendship 
still abides) to assist the “Roumanian” 
to go fishing in the trout stream afore- 
said, and had brought Ida, the spouse of 
an ober-lieutenant of the Austrian army, 
to aid where little aid was needed. But 
“the beast of a Turk” (how apt it then 
seemed!) was obdurate to the blandish- 
ments of the Twain and their ally; and 
I would not order the Forellen at the 
table, to the utter 
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in hand to prevent my moods spoiling a 
cure and after-cure. Enforced, I begat 
me to the Katserlichekoniglichebadcom- 
missariat (see “A Tramp Abroad,” Vol. 
Il., for much longer words in the same 
tongue) and there bought a Fischeret- 
lusweis. Now, be not misled by transla- 
tion—for it neither granted nor yielded 
aught within its meaning. 

But first | gave my pedigree as far as 
it ran. They required three generations 
and got them. Then they demanded my 
occupation, present and future, and taxed 
me accordingly, evidently on the theory 
that it was a predatory way of making 
a living, which I sometimes think is true 
of all lawyers, ete. I gave my political be- 
liefs and affiliations (alas! for the Tam- 
many sachems, if they ever get my ver- 
sion in German!) ; I made oath that I had 
no anarchistic tendencies—though I lied, 
hecause I had some against the “Turk”; 
explained some per- 





amazement of the 
foreign lady, though 
I could get size ac- 
cording to price — 
“Ne nach grosser” 
and much larger 
than I could catch, 
asserted both. 

How the taint of 
the price kills the 
sport! On the pre- 
serve; whether for 
fatted deer, tamed 
pheasant, or exclu- 
sive pools, the price 
kills, for the spirit 
of the quest is miss- 
ing! The hunt, with 
its privations, disap- 
pointments, far 
marches, hunger and 
weariness, is want- 
ing. 

The Elbe ran low 
—just to remind me of the Forks Pool 
on the Tom-Kedgwick—and the foam 
drifted down the brook under the bridge 
over the “Turk’s” water, tantalizingly, to 
bring to mind the riotous foam on the 
pools below Virgin Falls on the Nipigon. 
And I was ripe for homicide. 

And Madame L’Ambassadrice took me 


“THE 





sonal appearance 
differences of hair 
and beard, owing to 
French and German 
barbers; exhibited 
my passport, and 
likewise my letter 
ef credit, and re- 
ceived the Bewlli- 
ung certifying that 
I was an “Ameri 
canische Fischer.” 
This permitted me 
to angle (the only 
[English word in the 
tax certificate, for 
my name was _ ren- 
dered in German) 
in the waters where 
there were of a cer- 
tainty no fish, and in 





any “IK. K.” waters 


MISSUS in Saxony if I could 
finance the transac- 
tion. The card was a police regulation, 


and the tax a matter of revenue. 
“And now,” said the Autocrat of the 


y 


And | went back to the Twain, who 


sureau, “you may go fishing.” 


smiled 
Below Schandau, the waters of the 
Saxon Alps pour through mountain 
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THE GASPE CANOE, LONG AS A SPEAR SHAFT 


gorges and rush through chasm and ra- 
vine of the Wilder Klamme into the Elbe, 
with many a tablet to commemorate the 
height of the floods in years gone by. 
Thither, with Ober-lieutenant Paul (he 
of the gorgeous uniform and Austrian 
army), I drove across the hills and met 
the eontroller of the waters at the Pools. 
Our application for fishing, properly 
financed, was speedily granted; but the 
Gnddiger Herr (myself) could get no 
Forellen that day, except out of the tank 
at the Restauraton, because the lessee had 
no duly authenticated cards properly 
stamped and sealed with him; but we 
should meet his Férster the next day, 
and everything would be in readiness! 
“Zwei glas bier und cigarren” afforded 
insurance against disappointment as to 
card, at least. 

No. The lessee could not accompany 
us and sanction our fishing in his pres- 
ence on the preserves, because his own 
card was at home and he was not im- 
mune to the arresting officer of the law, 
who would apprehend him unless the Be- 
willigung was exhibited on request (po- 
lite) or demand (otherwise). We ap- 


pointed a meeting for the next day at the 
Predigt Stuhl, where the titanic forces, 
shaping the valley into a huge amphithe- 
ater, have wrought on the mountainside a 
marvelous pulpit from which to preach 
a sermon to the passing multitudes, races 
and ages. As we surveyed the great land- 
scape with its tremendous sublimity, we 
were filled with awe, and a prayer invol- 
untarily trembled across our lips in devo- 
tion and adoration. There, in the vast 
amphitheater rise the Dolomites, like the 
assembly afoot in a prayer-meeting— 


“Each was like a Druid Rock; 
Or like a spire of land that stands apart, 


Cleft from the main and wall’d about with 
mews.” 


And farther on rose the hills to mountain 
ranges that passed from green to gray 
and then into purple haze, shutting out 
the world at large, and we stared and 
peered for the passes through which to 


escape— 


“And so through those dark gates across the 
wild 
That no man knows,” 
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In and out of the 
riven and torn- 
twisted earth the 
Edmunds Klamme 
doubled and writhed 
its way like a huge 
serpent, gleaming 
and glittering in the 
sun, with many a 
fold and contortion 
to make the imagery 
a fearsome one. 
The card brought 
by the Forster was 
accompanied by a 
Polizeier, whom I 
called “Cop,” to his 
gratification, for he 








outspoken approval, 
though the flies were 
very, very small. 

I broke the laws 
and commandments 
at the very start, for 
the best water (an 
ideal pool) was just 
above the Mark, and 
the Cop forcibly pre- 
vented my stepping 
on the Landgraff’s 
domain, even to cast 
I insisted and_ pro- 
tested—had I come 
from “Amerika” for 
this treatment? — 
and then it took all 
the eloquence and 





thought it an Amer- 
ican term of com “. . . TOBIN 
radeship; and who 
gravely saluted, me on seeing the taxed 
amount on my Auswels, and came to at- 
tention on getting a view of the uniform 
on Paul, of course. The Férster had 
most considerately brought a huge tin 
bucket, for all the world like a minnow- 
pail to keep the 


* EAGLE RIVER 


suavity of Paul and 
the Uniform, for 
which the two of the Reserves had pro- 
found reverence, together with Austrian 
cigars, with a straw sticking in them and 
produced from a case with a coronet on it, 
to prevent the forfeiture of my Aunswets, 
including rod and impedimenta; for had | 
not committed tres- 
? 





blaue Forellen, if | 
caught any, alive. 
Now, wasn’t that 
thoughtfully nice? 
Then and there I re 
solved to tip a la 
American, though | 
believe it to be a vi 
cious practice, which 
has spoiled many a 
trip to the other fel 
low who comes 
thereafter. 

And then they 
showed me the Mark 
where my fishing 
commenced! T he 
derision — for when 
does your German 
politely = refrain ? — 
was plain when the 
slender bamboo rod 
was put up, but the 
“Kiinstliche Fliege,” 
and the reel with its 





pass? — only the 
word had about 
ninety - seven sylla- 
bles, and conveyed a 
sense of a felonious 
breach of the law 
and life-long impris- 
onment therefor 
(cf. Mark Twain). 

And then and there 
my ignorance and 
inexperience were 
made manifest! For 
the Forster, without 
ceremony and_ not 
ungently, and ere I 
could protest, took 
the rod out of my 
hand and ‘gan to 
show me—‘“der Ver- 
riickte Amerikaner” 
—that the proper 
way to angle for 
Forellen was to cast 
upstream ten or fif- 
teen feet, and let the 





dainty line and 


thready cast, excited “. . . ALONG THE RAILED GALLERY ... .” flies drift down to 
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the angler, who must wade out into the 
middle of the brook. 

\nd then said he (Paul translating) to 
the Cop: “Whoever saw three flies on a 
cast—and such a_ miserable, wobbly 
stick?” and had the Herr, “no Kuinstliche 
goldene_ fische?” (phantom minnows), 
“for it was much too late for flies.” 

Mind you, it was as dainty a four-ounce 
split bamboo as anyone ever possessed ! 

The hours sped on enchanted, and the 
day waned to a close. The flies whistled 
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away, recovering before they landed—dry 
casting—and then let the tiny lures lightly 
flutter and fall at the very edge of the 
mass. A whirl in the water and a surge 
that made the wave roll up the torrent, 
and the line ran under the mass and the 
rod bent and straightened as I yielded, 
perforce, with many a misgiving. Then I 
heard more Saxon dialect—but, of course, 
it was “I told you so,” and much of the 
same ilk. It took all my knowledge and 
all my experience to get the fish up the 








ON THE MOUNTAINSIDE, 


and hurtled through the air. Softly and 
lightly as thistle, zephyr-blown, they hov- 
ered and fluttered and fell on the grayish- 
milky waters; and over and over again 
the Blaue Forellen rose and struck, and 
were brought to net and put in the pail 
almost unharmed. For truly were they a 
stolid set. Shades of the salme fontinalis! 

“Kolosal! Wunderbaar!” Cop and For- 
ster said again and again. With a spey 
cast I made them gasp, as a_ beautiful 
trout of two pounds’ weight took the fly! 

Down the stream, leaf and twig and 
drift had gathered at the bend, and I 
stood waiting until all was quiet and then 
sent the flies fifty, sixty, seventy feet 





A MARVELOUS PULPIT 
stream, out from under cover, and fight 
them in the open; and then 
“Is ist eine alte geschichte, 
Doch bleibt sie immer neu.” 
Three Forellen on one cast came to net 
needless to tell the details to chose who 
have been there, and bootless for those 
who have not—and the Uniform said, 
“Das heisz sport!” which was the swm- 
mum bonum, while the Reserves said 


something which made Paul laugh, where 
upon they saluted, which pleased me more, 
though I knew not what they said! 

3ut “The American” must be able to 
shoot, and must stay later, when they 
would show him the chamois (but of that 
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time ). 
yagdsmann !” 
the brush! 
We stopped for lunch at the Little Inn. 
We dined in the oper air, and I corrupted 


another For a verity “er ist ein 


For a surety had he earned 


the Forster and the Cop, by procuring 
their dinner to be the kitchen 
with bier or wein, or both, ad lib! 

“Will the Gnidiger Herr look at the 
Wasserfall while the dinner is being pre 
pared ?” Minna. We went to 
Grotto—much thereof built by’ man 


served in 


said the 


led 


AND 
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us for the bread with which we had fed 
his fowls. Down the and chasm 
we wended our way, and along the iron- 
railed gallery, which hung over the tide, 
the tourists looked on with many a com 


roe 
gorge 


ment in kindred and foreign tongues. Oi 
or two (of kindred speech ) 


mented; whereat | 


openly la 
surmised that the 
erief-stricken one was in durance vile 

without expatriated — sight 
And | rejoiced in the Missus and 
her friend, the Diplomatiste, and cast and 


respite—an 


seeker, 








by the flaxen-haired Saxon maid. But of 


water there was none! “Zehn Heller,’ 
said the little maid; and when I handed 
her the coin (one cent) she pulled the 


rope to free the pent-up Niagara and let 
the flood rush over the rocky way. It 
subsided all too quickly, at least for her, 
and [ earned a Rockefellian (or 
the economical one?) reputation by order 


Was he 


ing a ten-cent flood, and paid another such 
tribute for a blush 

Dinner and contentment; and then we 
went onward “down the flood.” First, we 


fed the swan and ducks with the bread 
left on the table from the repast, and as 
we rose to go the thrifty Wirth charged 


THE TURK’S WATER 





made music with string and reel, while 
they went sadly on. 

And then we 
Oh, what 
thus.” 


came to the lower Mark. 
a pool just below! “’Tis ever 
The waterway was rocky and the 
tide boiled over the boulders. At the low- 
er end, ’tween rapid and steady, an old 
tree, mossgrown, had fallen directly over 


the brook away out, while above it elm 
and alder branches swept nearly to the 
marge. Uhe drift had gathered thick upon 
the surface and the bank reached deep 


water, which sucked hungrily under the 
old tree-trunk. But it 
Mark! 


“Nein, nein,” 


was beyond the 


said the lorster; and the 
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we 
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Cop raised his club—no, his hand. Alas 
for the Uniform, that made the Reserves 
incorruptible! And then I parted with tie 
Cop and the Forster with a liberal tip 
that satisfied us all, and paid the tax which 
was the wages for the day, and something 
for the “K. K.,” ete. 

“Does the Guddige Herr wish to take 
the Forellen?” 

| looked at the blue trout, full of life, 
down at the bottom of the pail—for the 
water had been changed’ and changed, and 
the Forellen had been lightly handled. 
Now, wasn't that queer? They were of 
mine own catching. Does the prospector 
save the glittering sands?—keep the float ? 
Does the orchid hunter—pshaw! Does 
the hunter want the head—the pelt? “Of 
course, Sicher.” And the Reserves smiled. 

But the Forster, as a matter of course, 
took a balance-scale out of his pocket- 
and a piece of black bread and an onion 
followed it—and weighed pail, fish, water 
and all; then, pouring gently, I warrant 
you, the trout into the net, he again filled 
the pail with water scrupulously to the 
verge, and weighed it without the Forel- 
len! After this he returned the blue trout 
to the pail and gravely said, “Mark 11,” 
which I paid without a smile. 

“Suppose I do not want them,” said I 
to Paul, “what then?” 

“Oh,” said Paul, “you pay for the fish 
that die.” 

| had the privilege of the pail, however, 
without further tax, to take the Fore/len 
home. 

We took the quaint sidewheeler down 
the Elbe—homeward bound to Villa Sen 
dig! Tourist and pleasure-seeker, prine¢ 
and laborer, all gave hcemage to the For- 
ellen, and corresponding elation to Paul 
and the Angler. 

Paul sat on the deck quietly smoking, 
gazing meditatively at the hills and land 
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scape, softened in the dusk, fleeting by as 
the little steamer slid down the river, and 
the fragrant Havana yielded sweet in 
cense for the worship at a pleasant day's 
shrine. 

“Unseen Eurotas, eastward steal; 

Unknown Alpheus, westward glide; 

You never heard the ringing reel, 

The mus‘c of the waterside.” 

Every now and then I heard the sibi 
lant sound from the lips imitating the 
swishing swoof cf the flies through the 
air while we communed in silence. Softly 
the pleasant phrase, “I call that sport !* 
came back to mind, for they had never 
seen three trout landed at one time on a 
single cast. “Franz,” said the lady from 
the Vienna court to the porter, “be sure 
that the ‘Turk’ sees the Forellen—alive,” 
And they were left at the gate! 

At the table d’hote our acquaintances 
on all sides had Frische Forellen with 
many a word of grateful appreciation; 
but, ever and aye, the trout tastes the 
same to the Angler. In the Laurentides, 
the bouquin drifts across the table, drifting 
away the flies as the angler eats the oua 
naniche, served @ la Lroche by his Mon 
tagnais voyageurs, with a hunger that 
needs no sauce. On the Nipigon, the 
frosty snap of the July night gives a zest 
to a famished fisherman—so hungry that 
he caynot wait to wash off from a. drip 
ping moustache the tar and pennyroyal 
that flavor the trout, dumped from the 
frying-pan, bacon and all. These were the 
memories at Schandau, and more, 

But the Lady 
passed into the garden, rose to the occa 


\mbassadrice, as we 


sion with a compliment, whereat [| kissed 
the tips of her fingers and filled her arms 
with the roses of Schandau; whereupon 
again the Missus made no demur. And 
that’s a miracle and a marvel—save for 
her! 
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Through Europe on a Motor Cycle 


ACCOUNT OF A FIVE THOUSAND MILE TRIP ALONG 


THOROUGHFARES 


By W. 


IVE thou- 

sand miles 

by roa d, 
through ten 
countries 
of Euro pe, 
over all kinds 
of roads and 
under varying 
weather con- 
ditions, ought 
Scottish Moorland to be 





a good 

test of the mo- 
tor cycle as a conveyance for European 
touring. Under the auspices of a pro 
gressive newspaper of the Middle West, 
I made such a trip last summer, my wife 
heing with me for the greater part of the 
journey. 

Sailing from New York, we arrived at 
Southampton on the 30th of April, from 
which town two weeks later we siarted 
on our ride. 

Besides my wife, there was with me 
the “official photographer,” Paul N. Bush- 
nell, mounted on a machine similar to 
mine. I will never forget our first ex- 
perience. We spent a day and a half in 
getting our machines out of the crates at 
the White Star Docks and wheeling them 
to the bicycle shop of a benevolent old 
man, whose most appreciative expression 
in regard to the way we attached our lug- 
gage, etc., was that we were “not lackin’ 
in ideas, you know.” 

Our machines we then furnished with 


numbers—one at the back, as is usual in 
this country, and 
lengthwise in front of the lamp, so that it 
could be read from either side during the 
daytime or at night. 
license, for our machines and for travel 
ing, at the city clerk’s office, and it was 


another up forward 


We pre cured our 


INTERESTING AND DIFFICULT 


B. Stout 


5:30 p. m. before everything was ready ; 
but we were so anxious to start that an 
other half-hour found us mounted. 
Neither Bushnell nor my wife had ever 
It did not 
take long, however, to roll through the 
streets of Southampton and out into the 
country. 


ridden a motor cycle before. 


I kept my Bullard speedometer pointing 
at twenty miles an hour for most of the 
time, not daring to make more than that 
on account of the speed laws and the po 
lice traps in the vicinity. That night 
found us at Basingstoke, and here we 
spent our Sunday. On Monday we rode 
ninety miles, up through Virginia Water, 
turning off to the left through Windsor, 
and circling Windsor Castle on the way. 
Then we branched off to Stoke Pogis, 
where “Gray’s Elegy” was written. Here 
we had our first puncture. Our farther 
run in England was up around the north 
of London, through Hartford; then down 


through Woolwich and Canterbury to 
Dover, where we crossed to Calais, 
France. 


Through France and Belgium we rode 
into Holland, where the advantage of 
touring by motor cycle became apparent, 
when it came to ferrying from one island 
to another. Once we were lucky enough 
to find a steam ferry; another time, one 
worked by the current assisted by two 
men. Once we were taken from island to 
island by a fishing-boat manned by a 
small boy; and finally, coming up into 
Dortrecht after two days of beautiful go- 
ing over fine brick roads, we crossed in a 
rowboat, doing most of the rowing our- 
selves. 

We traversed almost the full length of 
Holland, making stops at Rotterdam, 
Delft, The Hague, Haarlem and Amster- 
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OUTSIDE A BELGIAN CUSTOMHOUSE 


dam, where we spent two weeks. [rom 
\msterdam our ride was almost contin 
uous until we left Holland at Neuschanz. 
Of course, at all the borders we had to 
stop for customs examination. On en- 
tering a country we deposited the duty 
on our machines, which was refunded to 
us when we left the country. This was 
always done without question. 

\bout fifty miles from Hamburg is a 
little village called Buxtehude, which was 
the beginning of a long ride taken more in 
the spirit of adventure than anything else, 
Leaving Buxtehude, we crossed to a town 
called Blankenese, on the opposite side of 
the Elbe, by gasoline ferry. Here we 
found a great hill in front of us, and when 
we started to mount our machines at the 
ferry-landing, we bumped into a German 
law which was worse than cobblestones, 
since it absolutely prohibited our riding 
in the town. Therefore, see us, if you 
can, pushing up that mile of awful hill on 
a hot summer's afternoon, sweating like 
horses, and all on account of a German 
law. This hill kept us busy for over an 
hour, even with the assistance of numer 
ous urchins who tried to help push, and 
with whom we conversed in sign language 
as extensively as we could. 
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All that night we rode, still going north. 
Three o'clock in the morning found us at 
Bramsted. Later we passed through Neu- 
munster, so early that all the people whom 
we saw were bakers and policemen. From 
Neumunster to Kiel was a delightful run 
with the throttle wide open over beaut 
ful roads, the dew of the morning spark 
ling on the grass, the fresh, clear air 
thrilling us and filling us with a spirit of 
adventure which made us forget that we 
had not slept that night. 

Irom Kiel we sailed that same morn- 
ing, arriving at Kursor, Denmark, in the 
late afternoon. We were let into Den 
mark without customs entry fee, but had 
to register at the police station, where a 
very agreeable litthe man in a white duck 
suit wrote out our licenses, and got the 
man who was varnishing the front hall of 
the police station to paint our numbers 
for us on pieces of cardboard. Besides 
this, we spent an hour adjusting our ma 
chines, cleaning them and replenishing the 
gasoline and cylinder oil. It was seven 
o'clock when we left the town, 

\ll motor cycle riders know how some- 
times at sundown their machines seem to 
be possessed of extra power, having much 
more speed than usual. So these ma- 

















chines of ours seemed 
night. We covered from Kursor to with- 
in six miles of Copenhagen—a run of 


possessed this 


close on to seventy miles, over strange 
roads with many hills—in two and a quar- 
ter hours. Then we stopped to light our 
lamps. We spent an hour or more at 
this; then I threw mine away in disgust, 
procuring a cheap little lamp with no 
bracket, which we lighted, and which my 
wife held in her hand, pointing over my 
shoulder as we rode into Copenhagen. We 
entered the town at 12:30 a. m, but it 
was 1:30 and growing light in the north 














IN DENMARK 


found our hotel. How 
thankful we were to get there you can 


S 


before we had 


imagine, when you remember that we had 
been forty-three hours without — sleep, 
speeding along over strange roads and 
meeting with many adventures which I 
cannot relate here. 
At Copenhagen we stopped a_ week 
while I got out my grist of newspaper ar- 
ticles and drawings; then made a remark- 
able run of twenty miles to Helsingfors, 
Sweden,—remarkable in that it took us 
all day to make the twenty miles. Be- 
tween the three machines we had fourteen 
punctures within seven miles, the funny 
part being that each machine got its punc- 
ture in regular succession, so we came to 
count reliably on which was to be next. 
Fourth of July we spent in Engelholm, 
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Sweden, with a Swedish-American whom 
we found living there, and who enter 
tained us in most royal fashion during 
the day. 

Following the west coast of Sweden 
finding some awful roads, having many 
experiences with strange horses, passing 
through towns where a motorcycle had 
never been seen before, and paying won 
derful prices for gasoline at the ‘“spot- 
kets,” we finally entered Norway at Fred 
rickshald. The middle of the second day 
later we rode through a great rock cut 
ting, and stopped at the edge of the Chris 
tiania Fjord. We took supper that night 
in our room at the Grand Hotel, on Karl 
Johann’s Gade, not being quite presentable 
encugh to apppear in the dining-room, as 
our luggage had not yet arrived. We 
spent a week in Christiania, and then 
Bushnell and myself undertook the trip 
Valdres Pass. This 


two and a half days. 


over the occupied 


We were amongst 


the snow in August, and on account of 
the altitude had to put small stones on 
top of the carburetor floats to keep them 
from floating high. From the top of the 
pass we dropped thousands of feet within 
fifty kilometers, arriving at sea-level at 
Laerdal, on the Soegne Fjord, where we 
took the steamer to Gudvangen ard rode 
on in the rain and without stopping until 
we reached Stalheim. 

Just here I might mention Stalheim 
Hill for the benefit of motor cyclists. I* 
is a scant two miles long, having in it 
sixteen bends, starting at sea-level at the 
bottom and rising in this short distance to 
such a height that at the top I stood in 
front of the hotel and saw the clouds of a 


‘storm from beneath me in the valley. It 


is pronounced the worst hill in Norway, 
and I do not doubt the claim. We climbed 
it after a fashion up two bends, by hitch- 
ing straps to the front of the machine 
and taking turns at drawing first one ma- 
chine, then the other, one man as horse and 
the other pushing. Then, entirely played 
out, we “got a horse.” I doubt if there 
will ever be a motor cycle built that can 
climb this hill. A two-speed gear would 
be of almost no use on account of the 
steepness and length of the hill, which 
would be sure to overheat any engine of 
ordinary compression, and the sharpness 
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of the turns, which it would be 
next to impossible to negotiate. 

Our motor cycle trip on thx 
continent ended at Vossvangen, 
thirty miles further on, and 
from here we shipped our ma- 
chines to Bergen for the rea- 
son that there was no _ road 
other than the railroad. For 
ourselves, meeting the rest of 
the party here at Voss, we went 
through the Fjord by steamer 
as far as Odda, then back 
through the length of the Har- 
danger Fjord to Bergen. <A 
week later we were in London, and from 
here started a ride north through England 
to Edinburgh, and back down to London 
by way of Carlisle and Liverpool. 

I remember the feeling of regret that 
came to me when at last I emptied the 
gasoline out of the tank of my machine in 
front of the Waterloo Station at London, 
before consigning it for shipment to the 
steamer. It had been such fun! In all we 
had covered 5,000 miles. The repairs on 
my machine, excepting the chain and tire 
repairs, which we could do on the road, 
did not amount to a dollar, in spite of its 
having carried two passengers for the 
greater part of the distance. The machine 
was not especially built, but one which I 
selected from: stock myself at the factory, 
in Reading, Pa. 





TROLLHATTAN FALLS, SWEDEN 


We met only two machines in Europe 
which passed us on speed; one a single- 
cylinder of 5 horsepower and the other a 
twin of 7 horsepower. We passed many 
single, two- and four-cylinder makes which 
could not come up to us on speed. These 
two makes were the only ones which we 
had to bow to and with this year’s Reading 
engines I think we could have given even 
them a run. 

All things considered, the motor cycle is 
as near the ideal way of touring in Eu 
rope as anything that can be imagined. 
When one can invent some arrangement 
to take off the jar of cobblestones, and 
eliminate the dust feature, there will be no 
question as to the motor cycle being the 
most economical, the most comfortable, 
and the most reliable of all conveyances 
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Old-Time American Sportsmen 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MEN WHO WERE PROMINENT IN 
THE EARLY DAYS OF FIELD AND TRAP SHOOTING 


By W. L. Colville 


(“Dick SWIVELLER’) 


NOTHER old-time gunmaker, Dan 

iel M. Lefever, of Syracuse, N. z., 

was engaged in the manufacture of 
shotguns and rifles for practically all of 
the past half-century. He was a splendid 
mechanic and renowned for fine shotgun 
work, and invented a number of improve- 
ments to the locks and actions of breech- 
During the Civil War he secured 
and filled a contract from the government 
for 100 long-range rifles, to be placed in 


loaders. 


the hands of sharpshooters. They were 
finely finished arms, muzzle-loading, and 
fitted with false muzzle facilitate 
starting the bullet straight. These arms 
became famous for their accuracy at long 
distances. The latest and most widely 
known of the fruits of Daniel Lefever’s 
genius is the Lefever shotgun. “Uncle 
Dan” died some two years since — one 
more of the old-timers to be missed and 
mourned. 

D. Kirkwood, of Boston, Mass., could 
justly be ranked as an old-timer. He 
turned out good work, and the fact that 
his order-book was always full is the best 
evidence that his patrons were satisfied. 
He was conscientious in mind and work, 
and had a high regard for those qualities 
which go to make up true manhood. He 
passed away several years ago. 

William R. Schaeffer, another Boston 
gun-builder, enjoyed an enviable reputa- 
tion for excellent workmanship. I knew 
him first in the early ’70s. He was then 
employing two or three men, and they 
were always kept busy filling orders. Mr. 


a to 


Schaeffer once made an eight and a quar 
ter-pound, 12-gauge duck gun for the wri 
ter, which was beautifully fitted and a 
It has for years lain at the 


fine shooter. 


V 


bottom of the Savannah River—‘lost over- 
hoard,” | to regretfully 
chronicle. That was a time to be long re 
membered. A day and night of mishaps, 
and they all come vividly before me now. 
My companion and friend—glear Sam !— 
[ could drift into 
reminiscences of the days we have spent 
together. 

Away down in South Philadelphia, on 
Passyunk avenue, there is—or was up to 


am compelled 


dead these many years. 


four years ago—as neat a gun shop as 
could be imagined. <A_ half-glass door; 
white curtains at the windows; a white, 


well-scrubbed floor, with rugs spread over 
a part of it; a small counter; a small glass- 
doored gun-case; a small stock of gun sup- 
plies, and at one time a small stock of 
first, muzzle-loaders and _ then 
breech-loaders, and now neither. Every- 
thing was always spick-and-span clean— 
a place for everything and everything in 
its place. 


guns - 


This was Joseph Jacob’s shop, 
upstairs was his home, and the prevailing 
air of neatness may be placed to the credit 
of his daughter. I liked to visit Mr. Ja- 
cob and enjoy the atmosphere of the shop 
while we talked. Up to twenty years ago 
he had a good business, building guns to 
order. Then changes came. Gradually 
at first he came to realize that he could 
not compete with machine-made, or part- 
ly machine-made, guns, and get the price 


that he must have for good handwork. 
[from employing two or three men, it 
came in time that he was alone in the 
shop. His old customers brought him 


enough orders to keep him fairly busy. 
Then orders grew more scarce, and even- 
tually the shop was given over to repair 
work, an gun to. build. 


with occasional 














OLD-TIME 


Such is the history of many other skilful 
gunmakers. The factory-made gun has 
ruined their business—the immutable law 
of the survival of the fittest again exem- 


plified. 
John Krider—of “Krider’s,’ Second 
and Walnut streets, Philadelphia—I have 





already mentioned in this series. He built 
fine guns and many of them in the old 
muzzle-loading days, and upon the intro- 
duction of the breech-loader he accepted 
the change and turned out some very neat 
and serviceable guns of the new type. In 
his later years he did very little bench 
work, the gun-building being done by 
John Siner, then a young journeyman. 
Siner was noted for conscientious work, 
his guns being beautifully fitted and fin- 
ished to please the eye. Examples of his 
work, both muzzle-loading and_ breech- 
loading guns, are still in the possession of 
the families of Pennsylvanians who in 
their day loved fine guns and could afford 
to buy them. 

Another notable maker was Sneider, of 
3altimore, who worked alone for many 
years, being freely patronized by appre- 
ciative sportsmen. In the course of time 
he entered into partnership with a man 
named Clark, under the firm name of 
Clark & Sneider. Their place of business 
at 214 West Pratt street, Baltimore, was 
a meeting-place for shooters at that time 
—along in the ’7os. Their guns were 
well made and well liked. The Sneider 
breech-action was strong and easily oper- 
ated by a top-lever. Mr. Sneider invented 
the check-slide whereby the lug was 
caught on opening the gun—taking all 
strain from the hinge-pin and thereby pre- 
venting the joint from wearing loose. 

I have written of the old-time makers 
as their names occurred to me, and if 
these lines should meet the eyes of some 
whose claims to notice have been over- 
looked, I hope they will forgive me. 
These men, whose handicraft won them 
reputation if not wealth, were as a class 
conscientious in their work and their deal- 
ings with others, taking great pride in 
producing guns without a flaw in mate- 
rial or finish, and never slighting the task 
in its slightest detail. A gun could not be 
made by them to fit a low price—the price 
must fit the gun. And as a result, the 
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arms bearing their imprint that still re- 
main are enduring monuments to their 
memory. ; 

All sportsmen know of the number of 
gun factories in the United States.. Their 
combined product—single, double, repeat- 
ing and automatic guns—with the im- 
ported arms added, aggregates possibly a 
half-million annually, a large percentage 
of which are single-barrels. The number 
of these cheap guns made is enormous, 
and the wonder is where they can all go 
to and what becomes of them year after 
year, especially as the demand is con- 
stantly increasing. Of course, when a 
good single gun with plain steel or twist 
barrel can be bought for five or six dol- 
lars, or even less, every man—and every 
boy old enough to handle weapons—can 
own a serviceable and good-looking arm, 
and the majority of them take advantage 
of the opportunity. Five hundred thou- 
sand guns is a good many, but we have 
to consider that the population of our 
country is now around eighty millions, 
of whom at least one in forty shoots more 
or less. 

As late as 1865 not one factory-made 
gun was produced in this country. It is 
not within the scope of this article to 
speak of all the factories, but simply to 
refer briefly to the pioneers. Parker 
Brothers is undoubtedly the oldest, going 
back to the late ’60s and early ’70s, with 
the Remington factory a close second, 
though about that time a Mr. Wesson— 
brother to Frank Wesson, the old-time 
Worcester rifle manufacturer, and related 
to the Wessons of Smith & Wesson—pat- 
ented a box-frame breech-loading shotgun 
and commenced its manufacture. His out- 
put was for the most part fine guns; but 
the country apparently was not ready to 
accept high-grade factory-made American 
arms, and this lack of appreciation forced 
the’ Wesson concern out of business. This 
about 1873-4. We must remember 
that at this time the English gun was the 
favorite and in the ascendant, and there 
was little thought that there could be a 
brilliant future for American guns. 

[ am reminded of arother breech-loader 
made in the ’70s—a Forehand & Wads- 
worth or an Ethan Allen patent, I am not 
clear which. It was of the box-frame 
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type and did not break down. Opening 
to load, by releasing a latch, a breech- 
cover swung out at right angles to the 
barrels, revealing the chambers. Special- 
steel shells were used. This gun was cer- 
tainly very ingenious in construction. I 
do not recall seeing one of them in use 
after 1876. 

Another peculiarly actioned gun, manu- 
factured in Boston between 1870 and 
1882, was the Fox double-barrel. In 
opening, the barrels swung on a pivot 
from left to right, at right angles to the 
breech, something like opening a pair of 
scissors. This gun attained to some pop- 
ularity, but it was unhandy and lacked 
balance, and with the appearance of im- 
proved arms the demand for it slackened 
and finally ceased. 

In 1893, or thereabouts, a ballistic ex- 
pert from Germany conceived the idea of 
establishing in America a proving house 
for firearms, backed and controlled by the 
United States Government. It was in- 
tended that it should be compulsory upon 
all American gunmakers to send _ their 
barrels to this proof house to be tested 
with certain charges of powder and lead, 
to develop certain flaws or poor material, 
and so eliminate the element of danger 
from their after use by purchasers. It 
Was a great scheme, a tremendous under- 
taking and difficult to carry out to the 
satisfaction of all gunmakers. Think of 
the work it would have involved—the 
transportation of barrels, their packing 
and unpacking, the classing of each fac- 
tory’s output into their respective grades! 
To manufacturers the delays, perplexities 
and annoyances would have been mani- 
fold, and all directly opposed to the 
\merican maker's business methods. More 
to the purpose, all this trouble was un- 
necessary, for it is rare indeed that disas- 
ter befalls a shooter because of imperfec- 
tions in an American-made gun. 

The system of proving was to be sim- 
ilar to that employed in the English proof 
houses at London and Birmingham, a 
brief description of which may be inter- 
esting here. Each barrel has a number 
attached, so that the name of maker or 
owner is unknown to the workmen. Be- 
fore the barrel is sent to the loading room 
it is exactly gauged by plugs and stamped 
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accordingly. This enables the loader to 
accurately proportion the charge required. 
In the loading room everything is done 
by rule and measure, to insure safety and 
to prevent possible fraud. The barrels 
are loaded by one man, who is provided 
with measures stamped with numbers 
similar to those on the barrels. He fol- 
lows the powder charge with a proper- 
sized cork wad, a leaden plug and a sec- 
ond cork wad, and by a second man the 
charge is duly rammed home. The bar- 
rel is then primed and passed to the firing 
room, large and high-ceiled, and lined 
throughout with iron. Here the barrels 
are arranged upon a grooved rack and 
fired by a train of powder connecting the 
breech vents; then they are conveyed to 
the inspection room, and if found perfect 
are marked according to theatest. Pre- 
viously, however, they pass the hot water 
test. They are filled with boiling water, 
and muzzle and breech closed with lead 
stoppers which are driven down with a 
hammer, so that the water is compressed 
and will find its way through any minute 
hole or flaw, if such there should be. That 
which I have described is the provisional 
proof for unfinished barrels. In the def- 
inite proof, when the barrels are assem- 
bled and have their breech-actions at- 
tached, each barrel is fired separately. 
Finally the proof marks are stamped on 
the under side of each barrel near the 
breech. If choke-bored, they also are 
stamped “Not for ball.” Gunmaking has 
now become so nearly an exact science 
that, especially since the introduction of 
smokeless powders, there seems to be less 
need of proof houses than forty years ago, 
when we lacked scientific knowledge of 
iron and how to work it. Certainly we 
should be thankful for our escape from 
the “National Proof House” conducted 
along English lines. With all respect for 
the London and Birmingham institutions, 
and a profound admiration for their thor- 
oughness, the methods there employed 
would not suit American gunmakers. 
They would seem to be quite impracti- 
cable when we consider the number of 
factories, the tens of thotisands of tubes 
to be tested, the clashing of interests as to 
the time of getting work through, and 
finally the added expense of production. 
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The Waterbuck—Africa’s Finest Antelope 


Hunting African Big Game 


By Capt. Fritz Duquesne 


SPORTSMAN AND EXPLORER 


OW that ex-President Roosevelt is 
in the wilds of British East Africa 
and the cables are kept hot with the 

news of his exploits in the tropical jungle, 
it is natural that hunters all over the 
country are interested in the battery of 
arms the great sportsman is carrying. 
Since Colonel Roosevelt left the United 
States there have been various rumors that 
the expedition was equipped with arms and 
ammunition of but one manufacturer. As 
a matter of fact, Colonel Roosevelt fa- 
vored no particular firm. He could not 
favor one manufacturer, for no makers of 
arms and ammunition in this country or in 
Europe can supply at present all the weap- 
ons necessary for an African hunter’s 
battery. 

For instance, the double-barrel express 
rifles used to hunt the large African game, 
such as the rhinoceros, elephants and hip- 


popotanius, are made in Germany and Bel 
gium and sold in England under the names 
of the various firms that sell them. These 
weapons run from the .350 to the .600 


double cordite express. They are not 
manufactured in the United States and 
cannot be bought here, for there is no 
game here dangerous enough to necessitate 
the use of such powerful weapons. The 
manufacturers who handle these rifles 
make a specialty of them, and their names 
are well known to all the amateur and 
professional hunters in Asia and Africa. 
Then in America where there is such 
bewildering number of calibers and styles 
of rifles, no one firm could supply all the 
different types. For instance, the Rem- 
ington Arms Company is noted amongst 
hunters as the makers of that wonderful 
piece of American ingenuity, the auto- 
loading rifle, a remarkably ingenious and 
powerful weapon which, on account of the 
simplicity and strength of its breech-action 
and its accuracy and rapidity of fire, has 
found favor amongst the African hunters 
who have had a strong prejudice against 
the lever type of American repeater. Then 
there is the Winchester, noted by the pe- 
culiarity of its action, which, like the Rem- 
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ington, is a distinctly American type and 
the product of American skill. All the 
European repeaters have the bolt action 
and are represented by the Mauser and 
Mannlicher, the standard of Europe. The 
armies of the world are armed with rifles 
of the bolt action type, as it is considered 
the safest. The 
present arm 
of the United 
States army is 
practically a 
Mauser. The 
Remington re- 
sembles this 
rifle in the 
fact that, al- 
though it is 
an autoloading 
arm, it has a 
bolt action, 
that has over- 
come the Af- 
rican hun- 
ter’s prejudice 
against arms 
of American 
manufacture, 
the breech ac- 
tions of which 
although 
strong, do not 
appeal to the 
p ro fessionals 
who have been. 
educated to 
prefer the bolt- 
action Mauser 
and Mannlich- 
er. To empha- — 
size the fact 
that no one 
firm could sup- 
ply everything, 
take, for in- 
stance, the am- 
munition. The 
large express rifles use a special powder 
known as “strip cordite,” made especially 
for the Cartridges 
loaded with this explosive can only be 
bought in the United Kingdom and the 
British colonies. The cartridges in which 
this explosive is used (the express cal- 
ibers) are not made outside of England, 
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therefore they must be purchased there. 
The ex-president has an excellent equip- 
ment, for he had the advice of the great- 
est and most experienced hunters of the 
dark continent. In my talk with him at 
the White House, I found him to be the 
best informed man in the requirements of 
the African 

hunter, and 

the topogra- 

phy and fauna 

of the great 

continent, that 


REMINGTON AUTOLOADING RIFLE, SELF OPERATING REPEATER J] have ever 


met. He had 
studied the 
country night 
and day, 
through map 
and book, from 
the ‘time he 
decided to go 
to East Af 
rica. With the 
remarkable en- 
ergy for which 
he is noted, he 
fired question 
after question 
at me like the 
shots from an 
automatic gun. 
He spoke of 
his weapons as 
a parent 
speaks of his 
children. His 
rifles were 
“fine little fel- 
lows” and 
“dandies.” The 
30 caliber U. 
S. arm which 
he now has in 
Africa, he 
spoke of as a 
“bully boy, the 
best army rifle in the world.” 

Colonel Roosevelt’s battery is com- 
posed of five rifles and two shotguns. 
There are a couple of toy guns of the .22 
caliber variety which need not be taken 
into consideration. These will be used by 
the scientists of the expedition to shoot 
small birds for the Smithsonian Institute’s 
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This is the Rarest 


collection. Colonel Roosevelt is not 
handling the toy weapons. The Mannlicher 
he is carrying was bought in Germany, 
the .450 cordite express was purchased in 
London, the .30 caliber U. S. Army was 
made at the Springfield armory and con- 
verted into a sporting model, the .35 cal- 
iber autoloader was made by the Rem- 
ington Arms Company, Illion and the .405 
caliber repeater was made by the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company of New 
Haven. The two shotguns are a Rem- 
ington and a Winchester. The ammu 
nition for these arms was purchased, when 
possible, from the people who made them. 
The rest of the party is armed on lines 
somewhat similar, with the exception of 
# couple of Mausers. 

When Colonel Roosevelt gave out the 
news of his intended hunt in the East 
African jungle, a large number of rifles 


of 





WHITE RHINOCEROS 


East African Game 


were offered him by amateur hunters in 
all parts of the world. Inventors with 
all kinds of infernal machines, guaranteed 
to do anything but talk, brought their con- 
trivances to the White House. Many strug- 
gling manufacturers, just waiting for a 
boost from someone like the President of 
the United States, were thoughtful enough 
to offer him a rifle for nothing. Of course, 
these offers were ignored. Colonel Rocse- 
velt selected his weapons under the guid- 
ance of men who know, and, as a hunter, 
I can say that no better equipped expe- 
dition than his ever trod the wilds of 
Africa. His arms equipment could not be 
improved upon. The rifles he has with 
him will certainly get a practical trial, and 
he will return to this country with a 
knowledge of weapons that will be of 
great use to the ordnance department—to 
which, I believe, he intends to report his 
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experiences. Not only will Colonel Roose- 
velt get a thorough knowledge of the dif- 
ferent weapons in use in the colonial 
armies in Africa, but he will also make a 
study of the equipment used by the mili- 
tary of the different countries through 


which he passes, which will be used in fu- 


ture experiments in the West Indies and 
the Philippines. 

The man whose experiences in the 
hunting field have been confined to this 
continent will wonder why it is necessary 
to carry such a large equipment of arms 
as Colonel Roosevelt is using on his ex- 
pedition. As a matter of fact, he has been 
somewhat conservative in the selection of 
calibers, for his battery does not contain 
the famous .600-caliber cordite express. 
He thought it was quite unnecessary to 
carry an arm that has a recoil of a hun- 
dredweight and the power of a_ small 
cannon, its striking blow being 8,700 foot 
pounds. With the exception of the above 
arm, the equipment resembles that of the 
average African hunter, which is from 
four to five rifles ranging from the 6.5 
millimeters, to the .600 express, or their 
equivalents in American calibers, with 
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the exception of the last-named arm. 

Rifles of various calibers are carried for 
economy. It is cheaper to use a small rifle 
on small game, a medium rifle for medium 
game and a heavy rifle for large game, 
than to carry one weapon for all-round 
work, which would have to be big enough 
at least for the largest game. Nothing 
smaller than a .450 express would do for 
that. It would be distinctly uneconomical, 
not to say foolish, to shoot a small ante- 
lope with an express rifle—like using a 
pile-driver to kill a mosquito. Again, 
cartridges become very costly by the time 
they reach the interior of Africa. A cart- 
ridge for a .600 express, for instance, cost- 
ing twelve cents in London, reaches an 
enormous price by the time it gets into 
the hunting grounds of Africa. I have 
seen them bring as much as a dollar and 
a quarter, and very scarce at that. When 
one takes into consideration that every 
ounce has to be carried by porters, who 
plod for months across rivers, through 
swamps, Over mountains, traversing the 
parched veldt and penetrating the dismal 
forests, often fighting their way foot by 
foot to reach their destination, it is there- 
fore easy to see that weight is an import- 
ant factor in cartridge economics. Four 
of the ordinary small-caliber cartridges are 
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equal in weight to one .600 express, but 
the advantage is on the side of the small 
cartridge if the game is not dangerous, for 
it is four deaths against one for the same 
weight. Another important consideration 
is that more than three or four shots a 
day from an express rifle is liable to re- 
sult in permanent injury to the shooter, 
for the recoil from one shot will leave the 
shoulder bruised and black, and so sore 
that it is most painful to the touch. 

Each arm in Roosevelt’s battery has its 
special work. The double cordite express 
i3 for use on large and dangerous animals, 
which, unless they receive a smashing 
blow, will 
charge and 
very often kill 
the hunter, 
and it is used 
only at close 
quarters, from 
fifty to 104 
yards. Colonel 
Roosevelt’s ex- 
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is very dangerous to the shooter. The 
Mannlicher the ex-president will use with 
a telescope, and is for extreme ranges on 
the open veldt. It is a repeater loaded 
from a clip, and it is a very accurate and 
reliable arm. It will be used on ostriches, 
cheetahs and the timid antelope, all kard 
tc approach. 

The .405 Winchester is the only gun 
made in America that comes near being 
an express. It carries a 300 grain bullet, 
hzs a velocity of 2,135 feet a second, and 
an energy of 3,077 pounds. Although not 
as powerful an arm as the English ex- 
press, it is a very useful weapon, and | 
have seen 1t do 
good work on 
the smaller 
large game. It 
is a repeater 
but may be 
loaded singly. 
The .35 Auto- 
loading Rem- 
ington, the 





press is.a 450 
caliber, carry- 
ing a 480 grain 
bullet = which 
has a velocity of 2,200 feet a second and 
an energy of 4,600 foot pounds. The .600 
express takes a 600 grain bullet and 
strikes a blow of 8,700 pounds. The re- 
coil of this arm is a hundredweight and 


AFRICAN 


Shot in a Jungle on Roosevelt's Proposed Route 


other Ameri- 
ELEPHANT can rifle that 
Colonel Roose- 
velt is carry- 
ing, is am excellent weapon for all-round 
use. It carries a bullet of 200 grains 


which has a velocity of 2,000 feet a sec- 
ond. As it is the latest weapon on the 
market, it embraces all the inventions and 
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improvements up to date. It is automatic 
in action, cocking and loading itself, and 
is charged from a clip which holds five 
cartridges. The most powerful automatic 
rifle made, it is a fine arm for jungle work 
and close quarter shooting when there is 
danger, as one has five shots at his com- 
mand by merely pulling the trigger after 
each shot. This rifle will be used on lions, 
leopards, giraffes and Kudu. In an emer- 
gency it could be used on hippos, ele- 
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phants and rhinos by a good shot who 
could place with certainty his bullets in 
the head or heart. 

The shot guns Colonel Roosevelt is 
carrying will be employed to shoot birds 
and to supply the camp with food. Per- 
sonally, I do not think he will use these 
guns himself as he likes the big things and 
is hardly likely to go snipe hunting when 
there are such things as lions or rhinoc- 
eroses around the camp. 


When Summer Rolls Around 


By Al. G. Field 
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In the Olentange Valley, when 
summer rolls along, 

And the babblin’ of the river’s 
sweet as any angel's song; 

Where the blossoms roll in 
billows over hill and down 
the dale, 

And the breezes ever lisp 
among the leaves a lover’s 
tale; 

Oh, it’s down in this fair valley 
of the God-kissed sort 

My weary heart throb- 
bing, through life’s break- 
ers into port! 


goes 


In the Olentange Valley, when 
the summer rolls in 
don’t want ta walk = or 
ta'k, or think of anything. 
Jest git out in the shadders, 
‘neath the old elum trees, 


You 


\nd please yourself and tease yourself a laffin’ with the breeze. 
Down in the valley, where the very air is sweet 
With the breath of apple blossoms, and there’s happiness complete ; 


Where the birds sing out 
QO, my heart, with Love 
with its 


Down in my _ valley, 


blossom-laden 


a welcome in a constant roundelay 
as pilot, is a goin’ there to stay! 


bowers 


Where the lazy bees go staggerin’ from honey burdened flowers, 


jovousness 
slides 


\ buzzin’ songs o’ 

The murmurin’ river 
\ bumpin’ things, 
©, deat 
I'm comin’ home, no 


and loafin’ 
along, 


hours 
while, 


’way the 
a singin’ all the 


and kissin’ things, and teachin’ them to smile 
Olentange Valley, where my happiness found birth, 
more to roam from the dearest place on earth! 




















An Interlude by Oscar 


By Roy Griffith 


Illustrations from Pen Drawings by the Author 


PART 


E left the boat at the wharf. 

George took the lead. Oscar and 

I, as moral support, brought up 
the rear. A _ well-kept path led to the 
door, where George knocked. 

The door opened. A _ beautiful girl, 
smiling, slender, radiant, of dainty pres- 
ence, stood in the doorway. 

“Bane princess,” said Oscar, with the 
air of a man who has settled a thing to 
his eternal satisfaction. 

It seemed so. It seemed so unmeet and 
preposterous to ask her for cheese that I 
actually felt foolish. I grew flustered, 
and felt myself turning red. Oscar stood 
stolid. Probably he had no small refine- 
ments. But George—George, skilled in 
social usages—George of immortal poise! 
—swept her a bow a courtier might have 
envied. 

“IT beg your pardon!” he said. “May 
I ask you the way to Pine Island? We 
are bewildered, I am afraid, by the fog.” 

I felt as though a load had fallen from 
me. After a moment's hesitation, the 
girl replied. Her voice was full and musi- 
cal, yet low. We heard her plainly; Os- 
car, George and I. Yet George and I 
stared at each other; and Oscar at the 
girl. : 

“Can't you speak English, if you 
please?” said George. 

A dainty smile, a bewitching elevation 
of the eyelids, was his only satisfaction. 
She spoke again, as sweetly, but as dis- 
appointingly, as the first time. 

Where, though, had I heard the into- 
nation and inflection of her tongue be- 
fore? Not in French: I was. slightly 
schooled in that. Not in Spanish; it was 
neither languxrous nor liquid. Besides, 
she was a blonde. She might, perhaps, 
be German. 


II 


The girl paused. Up like a view-halloo 
rolled the guttural voice of Oscar, talking 
Swedish. My momentary doubt was gone, 

She was Swedish, then: a sad blow 
to Fairyland. Her pretty face lit up with 
warnith and life, and her eyes sparkled 
merrily at the familiar tongue of our big, 
curly-haired companion, the man who 
“had a charm.” 

Inscrutable Oscar, hers is a charm that 
is greater than thine, if thou didst but 
know it! But Oscar has no sentiment, | 
think. Their conversation was hardly a 
minute old when he turned to me with 
this hideous interruption: 

“Skol I ask for t’at cheese ?” 

“No, Oscar, for heaven's sake, no,” | 
pleaded. 

“Why not, though?” queried George in 
turn. “If she doesn’t understand English, 
she can hardly be expected to compre 
hend our nicety about making ourselves 
ridiculous; at least as far as asking for 
cheese goes. Cheese is good. Ask her if 
it isn’t, Oscar. Why. no doubt she has 
milked reindeer, to make it, in the old 
country ; always supposing that we haven't 
got to Sweden in the fog, which my mind 
misgives me is the case. Oscar, get the 
cheese.” 

And Oscar got it. What is more, he 
actually got a plug of tobacco, which she 
handed to him with a dainty hand. No 
doubt he asked for that. 

There was but an interval of sunshine 
We were no sooner aboard again than the 
fog closed in around us like a blanket; 
and a thin drizzle, ominous of rain, came 
beating through. 

George, still in high spirits, refused t 


be dampened. “It isn’t real, anyway,” hx 
said, “this fog. It is practically unheard 
of, on the lake. It’s magic, that’s what it 
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“. . . A GIRL STOOD IN 


is; black magic. It comes and goes at 
the will of Oscar. He calls the mist and 
calm, and then the wind. 

piece with the squall that 
cargo, meals that spring out of the bow 
the earth, squirrels that purvey 
newspapers and that 
drop from the zenith, and fairy princesses 
who talk nothing but Swedish, and who 


sell cheese.” 


This fog is a 


dumps your 


els of 


tobacco, medicines 
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THE DOORWAY 


“Der cheese bane magic, too,” said Os 
“You eat a picce, 
This stroke 
of humor he fully: but 
not to the extent that he failed to pilot us 
an instant lost his 


car, quite unruffled. 
und poof! you turn to cat.” 
seemed to enjoy 
safely home; or for 
genius in -the fog. 
There the matter 
[ happened, however, to mention at supper 
salt. The remark was 


rested; for a while. 


that we needed 
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aimless, and at once forgotten; but it was 
destined to bear mighty weight. It was 
first recalled to me next morning, when I 
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day before. George paused and pointed. 
For a while I gazed at him dumbly. 
“Breakfast,” I gasped, at last. 


was rudely shaken awake, some three “Newspaper,” said George, nodding. 
hours before the ap- ‘Tobacco !” 
pointed time, by “Medicine, whis- 
George; who kept key, salt, every- 
repeating, “Did you thing! He must 
say last night that ot have gone there the 
we needed salt ay, day I was taken 
(shake)? Salt ‘he i) ‘ cy sick. The other 
(shake)? Salt 4 | VEE AWS times he got up ear- 
(shake)? Get up!” i Pe ly in the morning. 
I had a dim fancy, ¥ f \Wh 4 On the same island, 
as I woke, that | pos by a a quarter of a mile 
had turned salt cel- 7 TT. - 1) A aA te away! What a pre- 
lar, and that he was wea = v5 Bey ' cious pair of fools 
shaking me to get ___ iS. «Zs A S| we are!” 
the salt out. 7 a ER ; @ “He knows the 
“What’s the mat- ~~ 77” pee Sere ©} girl, then; knows 
ter?” I demanded, 4 her well; ran us in 


sleepily, as I pulled 
my clothes on. 
“Where’s our Swedish 

“Gone! Gone to the 

I forced myself awake. 
sunrise. 

“Follow me,” said George; and I fol- 
lowed him from the camp. 

We scrambled up a hill, and down a 
gorge, leaped a brook, passed the valley, 
and scaled the heights again. This part 
of the island was a discovery to me. It 
looked down a long 
slope to the south; 


friend, Oscar?” 
salt mine.” 
It was barely 


and at the end of _ 
the slope was — 
nothing. Nothing, 


unless you count a 
thin column of blue 
smoke that rose high 
in the clear, still 
air. 

“What's that?” | 
asked, surprised. lor 
answer 
mounted a 
higher knoll. 
lowed. The — slope 
fell away more 
sharply, viewed from ~- + + 70 
here. At the base 
of the column of smoke lay a_ small 
house, a house that nestled in the hill- 
side; in short, the pretty cottage of the 


George 
slightly 
I fol 


TAKE US 


“GEORGE POINTED TO IT” 





there on 
knew 
in the fog, and couldn't 
hand from our left.” 

“Of course he did; of course. 
Swede, you see: probably he knew her 
before she came here. Was the house 
here last fall, when you built the camp, 
or in the spring, when you came up?” 

“Why, you know, I have never been to 
that end of the island. I never thought 
of there being anything to the south of 


purpose ; 
were lost 
tell our right 


we 


She’s a 


the camp. We al- 
ways strike out for 
the north. George, 


we've been gulled.” 
“Regularly done,” 
assented 
“Played 
ers.” 
There noth- 
ing to do but laugh. 
Wiser, if not 
der, men, we made 
our way back to 
camp, where 
awaited the 
of Oscar, with the 
salt. . Then, with 
calm, judicial 
words, stripped 
from him his egregious pretensions to 
mystery and magic, and pointed with ac 
cusing forefingers to the south. Great 


George. 


for suck- 


was 


sad 


we 
arrival 


rO THE HOUSE 


we 











was the mirth of Oscar, passing even the 
shrill and voluble delight of the squirrel, 
who seemed to enjoy our discomfiture to 
the utmost. Oscar had fed us, but this 
ingrate we had fed, and sheltered in our 
bosom. With one accord we pronounced 
him a thankless, blackguarding beast; and 
agreed that it was only for Oscar’s sake 
that we tolerated him any longer in the 
house. 

Oscar's full 
time, is too long to recount. 


made at the 
Its chief in- 
terest, to my mind, lay in the girl, who, 
he said, lived here in the summer with her 
father, a Swedish farmer whom Oscar 
had known at home. His reparation was 
to take us to the house, where father and 
daughter royally welcomed and_ enter 
tained us. Neither could speak a word of 
English, but with Oscar as interpreter, it 
all went smoothly. We were asked to 


confession, 


come again, together or singly, at any 
time we chose, for anything we wished. 
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“Oscar,” said George, “I freely forgive 
you for feeding me when I was hungry, 
and for sitting up with me when I was 
sick, after you came over here in the rain 
to get the whiskey. But I shall bear it 
against you forever that you did not in- 
troduce us.earlier to this delightfully in- 
telligent farmer, and to his 
charming daughter—er—Hilda, you said 
her name is. I, Oscar,am a married man, 
and you, I understand, are engaged. 
Didn't your soul reproach you when you 


Swedish 


saw the desolation of our camp mate here, 
and thought that that lovely girl was bare 
ly a bowshot off; you unfeeling lump of 
Seandinavian putty? 
that burns?” 

Oscar looked at me, and might have 
noted that I had a face that burned. 
George had shot an arrow over the house 


Have you no soul 
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and nearly killed his brother, as the say- 
ing is; and I think that Oscar felt it. 
Oscar—I have made the remark befor 
is inscrutable. He brought it about 
with increasing frequency that Hilda and 
I should be alone with him, while Georg: 
smoked with her father. George was try 
ing to learn Swedish. The farmer, a sur 
prisingly able man, taught him by pointing 
to things and naming them. George's vo 
cabulary increased slowly and rather fal 


WE'VE BEEN GULLED” 


teringly. Mine didn’t increase at all. I 
talked through Oscar. 

It is a painful thing, we are told, to 
look at happiness through another man’s 
eyes; but what do you think of talking to 
it through his tongue? Oscar is the best 
fellow in the world, and the best com- 
pany; and I have no doubt, from the te 
sults, the best interpreter! But that there 
should be an interpreter at all was the 
pity of it. 

Time ran swiftly. George and Hilda’s 
father turned boon hunters, and would go 
gunning together by the day. Sometimes 
Then Hilda and I would 
talk, and couldn't understand each other. 
She was.so happy, and so pleasant! It al 
most drove me mad. We used to try to 
talk by drawings on paper, and by ges 
tures, and signs, and heaven knows what 


Oscar went. 





on 
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Finally, I made a little house out 


not. 
of paper, and a ring, and a church, and 


a doll in trousers, and a doll in skirts. 
Hilda clapped her hands, and laughed at 
this. We set it on the table, till the ap- 
proaching footsteps of Oscar warned us 
that it must go the way of many another 
unsuccessful venture: to the stove. 

“Oscar,” I cried, “I can’t stand it a 
minute longer. Please tell her how pretty 
her eyes are.” Oscar translated. 

“Tell her she’s the nicest girl in the 
world.” Oscar translated. “Tell her I’m 
a lonely bachelor with some property and 
who abjures the world, the 
flesh and the devil. For heaven's sake, 
give her the best account of me you can, 
Oscar. Don’t spare to lie, Oscar; please 
don't. Remember how I've lied for you— 
don’t tell her that, though—and te!l her 
I'm the finest fellow you ever knew.” Os- 
car translated. 

“Tell her she’s a rosebud; tell her—QOs- 
car! You're engaged; you've been all 
through it. Tell her what you told yours, 
old man. I'll give you my shirt if you do, 
It won’t be much good after the cold 
sweat is through running down my back, 
but I'll give it to you, just the same. Go 
in and win, Oscar, if you love an old 
friend! I’m getting desperate.” 

Then Oscar talked. And how he talked! 
There was an earnest dignity about his 
they seemed exalted. They were 


prospects, 


words; 
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SHE WAS sO ILAPPY 


serious, sincere, convincing: I felt it, even 
though I could not understand them. 
They came without pause, in a voice now 
full, now low, but all the time appealing. 

From time to time Hilda answered. 
She, too, spoke smoothly; and, I thought, 
kindly, though she looked down so that 
we might not see her face. I have envied 
Oscar more than one thing, but nothing 
more than the wonderful control of lan- 
guage that he displayed at so critical a 
moment, in a cause that was not his own. 


Yes, I even envied him the unselfishness 
that let him do it, and the hearty good- 


will he showed us both. 

“You bane villing learn Svedish?” asked 
Oscar. 

“Swedish, my dear fellow! Tl learn 
Arabic, Choctaw, ‘translate hieroglyph- 
ies.” 

Hilda 
him quickly with a smile. 
scrutable Oscar, clasped me by the hand, 
all but wrung it off, got up and strode ex- 
pressively out. 
So it was all 


Oscar translated. looked up at 


Oscar, the in 


over. By the time the 
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other two came 
back we were 
sitting like 
three arch-con- 
spirators in the 
; chimney corner, 
“Tl STARED AT HIM IN : 
where we had 
BLANK AMAZEMENT made our plans. 
Oscar was to 


approach her father the next day, when I 
was there. George was to Le kept in 
darkness for a while. He is too exuber- 
ant. Oscar must be best man. 

In the mérning, then, I went alone. 
Hilda was in the kitchen. I stepped in 
and wished her a happy day. She an- 
swered, as was her wont, a few low words 
in Swedish. Almost at the same instant 
her father appeared in the doorway. 

“T say, Florence,” he said, “do you know 
where I put my gun rags? Oscar said he 
was coming up to-day, and I suppose he 
wants——” 

I stared at him in blank amazement. I 
stared at Hilda. Hilda, melting into rip- 
pling laughter, sank into a chair, and let 
her face fall into her white, round arms 
on the table. 

Her father began to cough. In spite of 
himself, he, too, welled over into mirth. 
Unable to stand the added shock of my 
stupefaction, he now hurriedly left the 
room. He was found by Oscar, half an 


AND 








STREAM 


try 
ing to choke himseli 


hour afterwards, 


. with a pillow, ash 
ST I lay, weak, but still ex 
ae h plosive, on his bed. 
Wee Hilda sprang to her 
LAA he feet. “You silly,” she 
(- , i\ i cried, “I’m not a Swede 
|| Se at all, [’'m an Ameri 
| /\ \ can like you. My 
Vi i ‘ name is Florence.” Sh¢ 
| flung her arms around 
tH Sy | my neck, gasped, “You 
ae ©, talked so foolish!” and 
. went off in a_ whirl 
wind of laughter that 
seemed to know no bounds. 
[ was in a mental fog, now: but the 


illuminating advice of Paul, to prove all 
things and to hold fast to that which is 


good, stood me in grateful stead. There 
was very little that I could prove; or 
cared to prove; but I held fast to Flor 
ence. Though somewhat dizzy, my brain 


was clear enough for that. 

So, at the most, this new prank of the 
inscrutable Oscar had as happy an end 
ing as any of his others: more especially 
as he shortly won her father to us. 

“You will hardly remember me,” 
llorence’s father, “but I have more than 


said 


once made a horse out of my knee for 
you, before now. My name is Hender- 
son. I know your father well. Indeed, 


it was he that introduced me to Oscar, in 
New York, just after I came back from 
Christiania. I with the legation 
there four years, and Florence was with 
me. After all, it’s a small world. You 
used to play paper dolls with Florence.” 

Paper dolls ! 

For a brief moment Florence and I re- 
garded each other, speechless. Then 


was 


we 


- collapsed utterly, and were borne away 


in whoops. 
Oscar dragged me along the road to 


camp. 
“You t’ank we better’ bane _ tell 
George?” he asked. 


“No, no; if only as a balm to my own 
don’t tell him yet,” J 


bait We'll 


gasped 


think of 


feelings, 
“Set the 
something.” 

“Dere bane t’ings ve best forget, any- 
Like dot learning Svedish,” said 


again. 


way. 
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my companion. 1 could not understand 
his unreasoning. 

“But I’m going to learn Swedish, Os- 
car. Hild—er, Florence will teach me 
that.” 

“Und she can’t. She don’t talk Sved- 
ish,” said this guileless child of Scandi- 
navia. “Her fader bane vit legation at 
Christiania, in Norway. She’s_ speak 
Norwegian. Don’t like der Svedes, der 
Norwegians. Call us ‘tam Svedes.’ Haw, 
haw!” 

“Do you mean to tell me, you Viking 
pirate,” I shouted, in a transport of 
frenzy, “that you didn’t understand what 
that girl was saying, when you—trans- 
lated—all that——” and I choked with 
the swift current of my feelings, as the 
awful tide of realization rushed upon me. 

“So’ tings I understand,” said Oscar, 
with deep gravity. “Norwegian und 
Svedish bane som’t’ing ‘like. I under- 
stand she talk som’ Henrik Ibsen.” 

“Henrik Ibsen!” 

“Bane Norwegian.” 

“Yes, yes, I know. Go on. What 
play ?” 

Oscar smiled broadly. “‘Et Dukkeh- 
jem,” he answered. “‘A Doll's House.’” 
“A Doll's House’! Good Lord!” 
“You vant to know vat I recite?” 

“Yes; tell me the worst.” 

“Der Testament. I learn him in Son- 
day-school. Listen! 

““Och han sade till honom: Ack! du 


gode tjenare, uti en liten ting hafwer 
du warit trogen; du skall hafwa magt 
Ofwer tio stader. Och den andre kom, 
och sade: Herre, ditt pund hafwer wun- 
nit dem pund. Och han sade till honom: 
War ock du fatter 6fwer fem stader.’ 

“Und he said to him: So! you goot 
serfant, you bane in leetle t’ing trusty; 
you skol haf rule ofer ae 

“Oscar, forbear; before my reason tot- 
ters. To have one’s affections translated 
into Ibsen on the one hand, and the par- 
able of the slothful servant on the other, 
is enough to loose the silver cord of san- 
ity. Besides, I gave you credit as a ver- 
itable Demosthenes. For what I have re- 
ceived, I am truly thankful; but you, Os- 
car, are preposterous. Preposterous!” 

Thus, within the smell of George's 
cooking, faded the magic of Oscar to an 
end. 

“In an hour or two more I should have 
expected George to come over to the 
Henderson's, carrying our camp kit,” I 
said. “He gets satirical on so little prov- 
ocation.” 

George, however, while the dinner was 
toward on the stove, was studying an old 
Norwegian grammar, given him by Mr. 
Henderson. 

“If somebody doesn’t learn Swedish 
around here pretty soon,” said George, 
“Oscar will be putting up a trick on one 
of us. I shouldn’t trust him, after what 





I’ve seen.” 


Fishing 


By Stokely S. Fisher 


When the big bass strikes, and the glad reel sings, 
And the water ripples in foamy rings, 
And heaves, where he leaps, a rose of spray; 
When the tingling rod is in rhythmic play, 
And the laughing line wide-circling swings— 
Oh, the sharp delight! Earth's soiling clings 
No more with its weight to the spirit’s wings, 
And the heart is a child’s though the head be gray, 
When the big bass strikes! 


Oh, joy of the angler! Nerves tremble like strings 
Of a happy harp, and the bright blood springs 
A flushing fire in the pulses gay, 
And washes the bitterness all away 
Oh, who remembers life’s frets and stings 
When the big bass strikes? 
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GRAND 


By Zane Grey 


" Author of “The Last of the Plainsmen” 


CHAPTER XII 


LIONS IN CAMP 


STRANGE procession soon 
A emerged from Left Cafion; and 

stranger to us than the lion heads 
bobbing out of the alfagoes was the sight 
of Nayvy riding in front of the lions. I 
kept well in the rear, for if anything hap 
pened, which I calculated was more than 
likely, I wanted to see it. Before we had 
reached the outskirts of pines, I observed 
that the piece of lasso ’round Spitfire’s 
nose had worked loose. 

When I was about to make this known 
to Jones, the lion opened a corner of his 
mouth and fastened his teeth in the Nav 
ajo’s overalls. He did not catch the flesh, 
for when Navvy turned ‘round he wore 
only the expression of curiosity. But 
when he saw Spitfire chewing him he ut 
tered a shrill scream and fell sidewise off 


his horse. 
Then two difficulties presented them- 
selves to us: to catch the frightened horse 
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and persuade the Indian he had not been 
bitten. We failed in the latter. Navvy 
gave us and the lions a wide berth, and 
walked to camp. 

Jim was waiting for us, and said he 
had chased a lion south along the rim till 
the hounds got away from him. 

Spitfire, having already been chained, 
was the first lion we endeavored to intro- 
duce to our family of captives. He raised 
such a fearful row that we had to re- 
move him to quite a little distance from 
the others. 

“We have two dog chains,” said Jones, 
“but not a collar or a swivel in camp. 
We can’t chain the lions without swivels. 
They'd choke themselves in two minutes.” 

Once more, for the hundredth time, 
Kmett came to our rescue with his in 
ventive and mechanical skill. He took 
the largest pair of hobbles we had, and 
with an axe, a knife and Jones’ wire 
nippers, fashioned two collars with swiv- 
els that for strength and serviceability im- 
proved somewhat on those we had bought. 

















\ STRANGE PROCESSION 


enveloping the forest 
finished I fell into my 
hed and, despite the throbbing and burn- 


Darkness was 
when we supper. 
ing of my wrist, soon relapsed into slum 
her. And I crawled out next morning late 
for breakfast, stiff, worn out, crippled, 
but happy. Six lions roaring a concert 
for me was quite sufficient for content 
ment. 

Emett interestingly engaged himself on 
a new pair of #rousers, which he had 
to produce from two of our 
empty meal-bags. The lower half of his 

had decorate the cedar 
spikes and brush, and these new bag-leg 


contrived 


overalls gone to 


trousers, while somewhat remarkable for 


design, answered the purpose well enough. 


Jones’ coat was somewhere along the 


canon rim, his shoes were full of holes, 
his shirt in strips, and his trousers in 
Jim looked like a scarecrow. My 


clothes, being of heavy cravenetted duck, 


rags. 


had stood the hard usage in a manner to 

bring forth the unanimous admiration of 

my companions. 
“Well, fellows,” 


lions, and that’s more than we can pack 


said jones, “there’s six 
out of here. Have you had enough hunt- 
ing? I have.” 

“And 1,” rejoined [mett 


EMERGED 
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“Shore you can bet I have,” drawled 
Jim. 
“One more day, beys, and then I’ve 
done,” “Only one more day!” 
Signs of relief on the faces of my good 


said ‘a 


comrades showed how they took this evi 
dence of my satisfied ambition. 

| spent all the afternoon with the lions, 
phetographing them, listening to them spit 
and watching them fight their 
chains, and roll up like balls of fire. From 
different parts of the forest I tried to 
creep unsuspected upon them; but always 
when I peeped out from behind a tree or 


growl, 


log, every pair of ears would be erect, 
every pair of eyes gleaming and_ suspi- 
cious 

Spitfire afforded more amusement than 
all the others. He had indeed the tem- 
per of a king; he had been born for sov- 
ereignty, not slavery. To intimidate me 
he tried every manner of expression and 
utterance, and failing, he always ended 
with a spring in the air to the length of 
his chain. This means was always ef- 
fective. 1 simply could not. stand. still 
when he leaped; and in turn I tried every 
artifice | could think of to make him back 
away from me, to take refuge behind his 
tree. IT ran at him with a club as if I 
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were going to kill him. He _ waited, 
crouching. Finally, in dire extremity, I 
bethought me of a red Hannel hood that 
Ikmett had given me, saying | might use 
it on cold nights. This was indeed a 
weird, flaming headgear, falling like a 
cloak down over the shoulders. I put it 
on, and, camera in hand, started to crawl 
on all-fours toward Spitfire. I needed no 
one to tell me that this proceeding was en 
tirely beyond his comprehension. In his 
astonishment he forgot to spit and growl, 
and he backed behind the little pine, from 
which he regarded me with growing per- 
plexity. Then, hav- 
ing revenged myself 
on him, and getting 
a picture, I left him 
in peace. 


CHAPTER XIII 
OLD SULTAN 


\WOKE before 
| dawn, and lay 

watching the 
dark shadows 
change into gray, 
the gray into light. 
The Navajo chanted 
solemnly and low his 
morning song. I got 
up with the keen 
eagerness of the 
hunter who faces 
the last day of his 


hunt. LITTLE TREE 


I warmed my fro- 
zen fingers at the fire. A hot breakfast 
smoked on the red coals. We ate while 
Navvy fed and saddled the horses. 

“Shore, they'll be somethin’ doin’ to- 
day,” said Jim, fatalistically. 

“We haven’t crippled a horse yet,” put 
in Emett hopefully. 

Don led the pack and us down the ridge, 
out of the pines into the sage. The sun, 
a red ball, glared out of the eastern mist, 
shedding a dull glow on the ramparts of 
the far cafion walls. A herd of white- 
tailed deer scattered before the hounds. 
Blue grouse whirred from under our 
horses’ feet. 

' “Spread out,” ordered Jones, and 
though he meant the hounds, we all fol- 





lowed his suggestion, as the wisest course. 

Ranger began to work up the sage 
ridge to the right. Jones, Emett and [ 
followed, while Jim rode away to the 
left. Gradually the space widened, and as 
we neared the cedars, a sharply defined 
deep canon separated us. 

We heard Don open up, then Sounder. 
Ranger left the trail he was trying to 
work out in the thick sage, and bounded 
in the direction of the rest of the pack. 
We reined in to listen, 

First Don, then Sounder, then Jude, 
then one of the pups bayed eagerly, tell- 
ing us they were 
hunting hard. Sud- 
denly the bays 
blended in one sav- 
age sound. 

“Fi! 2a) Hit’ 
cracked the _ cool, 
thin air. We saw 
Jim wave his hand 
from the far side of 
the cafion, spur his 
horse into action, 
and disappear into 
the cedars. 

“Stick close to- 
gether,” yelled 
Jones, as we 
launched forward. 
We made the mis- 
take of not going 
back to cross the 


SPITFIRE BACKED BEHIND THE cafion, for the 


” 


hounds soon went up 
the opposite side. 
As we rode on and on, the sounds of the 
chase lessened, and finally ceased. To 
our great chagrin we found it necessary 
to retrace our steps, and when we did get 
over the deep gully, so much time had 
elapsed that we despaired of coming up 
with Jim. Emett led, keeping close on 
Jim’s trail, which showed plain in the 
dust, and we followed. 

Up and down ravines, over ridges, 
through sage flats and cedar forest, to and 
fro, ’round and ’round, we trailed Jim and 
the hounds. From time to time one of 
us let out a long yell. 

“T see a big lion track,” called Jones 
once, and that stirred us on faster. Fully 
an hour passed before Jones halted us, 
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dis- 
great 


had best try 


a signal. I 
mounted, while Emett rolled his 
through the cedars. 

long silence ensued. From the depths 
of the forest Jim’s struck faintly 
on my ear. With a word to my compan- 
ions I leaped on my mustang and led the 


saying 
voice 


answer 


way. I rode as far as I could mark a 
straight line with my eye, then stopped 
to wait for another cry. In this way, 


slowly but surely we closed in on Jim. 
We found him on the verge of the Bay, 
small glade where | had left my 
day | followed Don aléne down 


in the 
horse the 


THE 
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the horse back to camp. Jones and I 
stood a moment over the remains of the 
yellow pup, and presently Emett joined us. 

“He was the most playful one of the 
pack,” said Emett; and then he placed the 
limp, bloody body in a crack, and laid sev- 
eral stone over it. 

“Hurry after the other hounds,” 
Jim. “That damned lion will kill 
one by one. An’ look out for him!” 

If we needed an incentive, the danger 
threatening the hounds furnished one; but 
I calculated the death of the pup 
enough Emett had a flare in his 


slabs of 
said 
them 


was 
eye, 





I SPENT THE 
the cafion. Jim was engaged in binding 
up the leg of his horse. The 
the hounds floated up over the rim. 

“What's up?” queried Jones. 

“Old Sultan. That's what,” replied Jim. 
“We run plumb into him. We've had him 
in five It ain’t been long since he 
When he jumped 


baying of 


trees. 
was in that cedar there. 
was in the 


the yellow pup way an’ got 
killed. My horse just managed to jump 
clear of the big lion, an’ as it was, nearly 


broke his leg.” 
Emett examined the leg and pronounced 
badly strained, and advised Jim to lead 





AFTERNOON WITH THE 


LIONS 


and more grim than 


boded ill 


Jones locked darker 
ever, and I had sensations that 
to old Sultan. 
“Fellows,” I said, 
and I know 
has gone; 
I laid aside my coat, chaps and rifle, 
feeling that the business ahead was stern 
and difficult. Then I faced the cafon. 
Down slopes, among rocks, under pifions, 


been down this 
old brute 


“T’ve 
place, where the 


so come on.” 


‘round yellow walls, along slides, the two 
big men followed me with heavy steps. 
We reached the white stream-bed, and 
sliding, slipping, jumping, always down 
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and down, we came at last within sound 
of the hounds. We found them baying 
wildly under a pinion on the brink of a 
deep cove, 

Then, at once, we all saw old Sultan at 
close hand. He was of immense size: his 
color was almost gray; his head huge, 





WHERE OLD SULTAN JUMPED 


his paws heavy and round. He did not 
spit, nor snarl, nor growl; he did not look 
at the hounds, but kept his half-shut eyes 
upon us. 

We had no time to make a move before 
he left his perch and hit the ground with 
a thud. He walked by the baying hounds, 
looked over the brink of the cove, and 
without an instant of hesitation, leaped 
down. The rattling crash of sliding stones 
came up with a cloud of dust. Then we 
saw him leisurely picking his way among 
the rough stones. 

Exclamations from the three of us at- 
tested to what we thought of that leap. 

“Look the place over,” called Jones. “7s 
think we’ve got him.” 


The cove was a hole hollowed out by 
running water. At its head, where the 
perpendicular wall curved, the height was 
not less than forty feet. The wails be- 
came higher as the cove deepened toward 
the canton. It had a length of perhaps a 
hundred yards, and a width of perhaps 
half as many. The floor was mass on 
mass of splintered rock. 

“Let the hounds down on a lasso,” said 
Jones. 

Easier said than done! Sounder, Ran 
ger, Jude refused. Old Moze grumbled 
and breke away. But Don, stern and sav 
age, allowed Jones to tie him in a_ slip 
noose, 

“It's a shame to send that grand hound 
to his death,” protested Emett. 

“We'll all go down,” declared Jones, 

“We can't. One will have to stay up 
here to help the other two out,” replied 
Icmett. 

“You're the strongest; you stay up,” 
said Jones. “Better work along the wall 
and see if you can locate the lion.” 

We let Don down into the hole. He 
kicked himself loose before reaching the 
hottom and then, yelping, he went out of 
sight among the boulders. Moze, as if 
ashamed, came whining to us. We slipped 
a noose around him and lowered hin, 
kicking and barking, to the rocky floor. 
Jones made the lasso fast to a cedar root, 
and I slid down, like a flash, burning my 
hands. Jones swung himself over, wrapped 
his leg ‘round the rope, and came down, 
to hit the ground with a thump. Then, 
lassos in hands, we began clambering 
over the broken fragments. 

For a few moments we were lost to 
sights and sounds away from our imme- 
diate vicinity. The bottom of the cove 
afforded hard going. Dead pifons and 
cedars blocked us; the great jagged stones 
offered no passage. We crawled, climbed, 
and jumped from piece to piece. 

A yell from Emett halted us. We saw 
him above, on the extreme point of wall. 
Waving his arms, he yelled unintelligible 
commands to us. The fierce baying of 
Don and Moze added to our desperate 
energy. 

The last jumble of splintered rock 
cleared, we faced a terrible and wonder- 
ful scene. 

















“Look! Look!” I gasped to Jones. 

A wide, bare strip of stone lay a few 
yards beneath us; and in the center of 
this last sat the lion on his 
haunches with his long tail lashing out 
over the precipice. Back to the cafion he 
the furious hounds; his de- 
meanor had changed to one of savage ap- 


step great 


confronted 


prehension, 

When Jones and I appeared, old Sultan 
abruptly turned his back to the hounds 
and down into the cahon. He 
walked the whole length of the bare rock 
with his head bent He was look- 
ing for a niche or a step whereby he 


looked 
over. 


might again elude his foes. 

leaster lashed his tail; farther and far 
ther stretched his neck. 
with head bent so far over the abyss that 


fall, he le Tt kked 


He stopped, and 


it seemed he must and 
looked. 

How grandly he fitted the savage sub- 
limity of that place! The tremendous 
purple canon depths Jay beneath him. He 
stood on the last step of his mighty throne. 
And the great downward slopes had failed 
him. Majestically and slowly he turned 
from the deep that offered no hope. 

\s he turned Jones cast the noose of 
his lasso perfectly ‘round the burly neck. 
Sultan roared and worked his jaws, but he 
dul not leap. Jones must have expected 
such a move, for he fastened his rope to 
a spur of rock. Standing there, revolver 
gripped, hearing the baying hounds, the 
roaring lion, ande Jones’ yells mingled with 
mett’s, I had no idea what to do. I was 
in a trance of sensations. 

Old Sultan ran rather than leaped at us. 
Jones evaded the rush by falling behind a 
stone, but still did not get out of danger. 
Don flew at the lion’s neck and Moze 
buried his teeth in a flank. Then the three 
rolled on the rock dangerously near the 
verge, 

Bellowing, Jones grasped the lasso and 
pulled. Still holding my revolver, I leaped 
to his assistance, and together we pulled 
and jerked. Don got away from the lion 
with remarkable quickness. But Moze, 
slow and dogged, could not elude the out 
stretched paws, which fastened in his side 
and leg. We pulled so hard we slowly 
raised the lion. Moze, never whimpering, 
clawed and scratched at the rock in his 
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efforts to escape. The lion’s red tongue 
protruded from his dripping jaws. We 
heard the rend of hide as our efforts, com- 
bined with those of Moze, loosed him from 
the great yellow claws. 

The lion,-whirling and wrestling, rolled 
over the precipice. When the 
straightened with a twang, had it not been 
fastened to the rock, Jones and I would 
have been jerked over the wall. The shock 
threw us to our knees. 


rc ype 


For a moment we did not realize the 
situation. [Emett’s yells awakened us. 
“Pull! Pull! Pull! Pull!” roared he 


Then, knowing that old Sultan would 
hang himself in a few moments, we at 
tempted to lift him up. Jones pulled till 
his back cracked; I pulled till I saw red 
before my Again and 


eyes. again we 


tried. We could lift him only a few feet. 
Soon exhausted, we had to desist alto- 
gether. How Emett roared and raged 


from his vantage-point above ! 
see the lion in death throes. 
Suddenly he quieted down 
words: “All over; all over!” 
sat still, looking into space. 


He could 


with the 
Then he 
Jones sat 





OLD SULTAN’S SKIN 











mopping his brow. And J, all my hot re- 
sentment vanished, lay on the rock, with 
eyes on the distant mesas. 

Presently Jones leaned over the verge 
with my lasso. 


“There,” he said, “I’ve roped one of his 
hind legs. Now we'll pull him up a little, 


2g ee RRS PE IN? = TO oN 


then we'll fasten this rope, and pull on 
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I said nothing. While Moze licked his 
bloody leg and Don lay with his fine head 
on my knees, Jones began to skin old Sul 
tan. Once more the strange, infinite si 
enfolded the cafion. The far-off 
golden walls glistened in the sun; farther 
down, the purple clefts smoked. The 
many-hued peaks and mesas, aloof from 
each other, rose out of the depths. 


lence 


It was 
a grand and gloomy scene of ruin, wher« 
every glistening descent of rock was but a 
page of earth’s history. 

It brought to my mind a faint appreci 
ation of what time really meant; it spoke 
of an age of former men; it showed me 
the lonesome crags of eagles, and the cliff 
lairs of lions; and it taught mutely, elo 
quently, a lesson of life—that men are still 
savage, still haunted with a spirit to roam, 
to hunt and to slay. 


END 


A Wesled Milely 


By John C. Wright 


: the other.” 

} ee : 

i So, toot by root, we worked the heavy 

ii lion up over the wall. He must have been 

' dead, though his sides heaved. Don sniffed 

i at him in disdain. Moze, dusty and bloody, 

with a large strip of hide hanging from 

i his flank, came up growling low and deep, 

' and gave the lion a last vengeful bite. 

' “We've been fools,” observed Jones, 

i meditatively. “The excitement of the 

1 game made us lose our wits. Pll never 
rope another lion.” 

i THE 

' 

| When the world is all aweary with its rumble and its toil; 


When the city hums a 


When the daily grind of commerce brings a grumble from the soil; 


discord to the yearnings of the soul 


Then | long to hear the waters of some woodland river roll; 


Then I sigh to roam the forest, just to hear its branches sway 


In a symphony 


of Nature¢, as the zephyrs gently play; 


Just to listen to the music in the whisper of the trees; 


Just to feel the 


Krom fairy caves of fragrance flows 


breath of freedom as it floats upon the breeze. 


the gladness far and near, 


\nd airy waves of cadence sound a rhapsody of cheer. 

The yellowhammer’s tapping and the flitting blue jay’s call 
\ccompany the rhythm of the rushing waterfall. 

very living thing rejoiceth and the notes are all attune, 


l'rom the clatter of the squirrel to 


the feathered mother’s croon 


On a distant log, mysteriously, a partridge drums away, 
\s a warbler from its aeric pipes a merry roundelay; 


Intermingled strains of sweetness 
There a ionely owl is hooting. 


from a silver-throated thrush; 
‘Then, a breathless, deathlike hush, 


Till the woods and waters echo with the clarion of a loon 
Oh, what ecstasy of pleasure in a simple woodland tune! 


In the pastimes 


of a people there are joys of many kinds; 
In the turmoil of a city there are charms for many minds; 
But when the heart is heavy with life’s struggle and its care, 
When all the world about us seems a desert of despair— 

Then now good it is to ramble where the winds and waters roll, 
And the harbingers of Nature with their gladness fill the soul. 














The Resourcetulness of Horace 


AS APPLIED TO THE SOLUTION OF PROB- 
LEMS BOTH PISCATORIAL AND DOMESTIC 


By Thomas E. Batten 


HERE are some men in this world 
who would have to be hung before 
they would fully appreciate that 

they are at last “at the end of their rope.” 
My old friend Horace is very much this 
sort of a man. Resourcefulness that is 
essentially born of necessity and _ nour- 
ished by the total lack of even the smaller 
commodities of life, and that reaches ma- 
turity in a sparsely settled portion of Sul- 
livan County, New York, is naturally not 
of the classical, nor certainly of the cod- 
dled sort. Then, too, with Horace, his 
home life and curtailed social environ- 
ment is of such nature that he is just 
naiurally resourceful—he couldn't help it 
and survive long, as will be seen. A pen 
picture of Horace fishing is impossible, 
nor shall I attempt one. It is solely my 
object to record a delightful reminiscent 
thought. So pleasant and vivid a picture 
of Horace and a six-pound pickerel comes 
to my mind, that I shall only try to tell 
of them as I Saw them—tell the story, 
with the knowledge that many others 
know their “Horaces” and have seen six 
pound pickerel. Events connected with 
this catch, however, are at such variance 
with other catches of a similar nature, that 
the remembrance of them is doubly worth 
while. In the resourcefulness of this nat- 
ural angler we find a splendid moral. 
Back, away back from a cultivated civi- 
lization, lives my  much-to-be-admired 
friend. A long, rocky, winding road occa- 
sionally leads him into touch with the 
world, only to swallow him up again and 
lose him on his return. His somewhat 
antiquated place of abode is scarcely the 
Mecca of the average two weeks’ summer 
vacation angler. It would take too much 
of their precious time to locate his home, 
and possibly annihilate their appetite 


should they succeed. An attractive sum- 
mer inn adjacent to a pretty brook is the 
place most likely to lure the angler, who, 
when he has succeeded in taking an eight- 
inch trout, invariably pulls for some house 
where he can refresh himself and impress 
others that he is the real thing—‘Sage of 
the Stream.” The lawn, the big shade 
trees where the ladies languish in ham- 
mocks and easy chairs, reading the newest 
books, talking of the unfortunates in the 
big cities “during this awful hot spell,” or 
doing the latest stitches in embroidery— 
such is the summer angler’s taste for and 
touch of Nature; pure, delightful, simple; 
a wholesome recreation; a vacation in- 
deed. 

lor generations Horace and his fore- 
fathers have owned those rocky mountain- 
side farms and in some way grubbed a 
living out of them. It takes a resource- 
ful man to do it, and an excellent guesser 
to tell how it was done. In this portion of 
more or less wild Sullivan County there 
are still some deer and bears. Horace in 
his younger days was an intrepid hunter 
of these animals and a skilful trapper of 
mink and ‘coon. He remembers well the 
wild pigeon—now only a memory—and 
when in reminiscent mood he loves to tell 
of the good old times, much to the delight 
and edification of his listeners. Early in 
life Horace “mated”—as he terms it— 
choosing a native woman with flowing 
hair and high. aspirations as the funda- 
mental principle in life, and the worst kind 
of a temper as a handicap. Locally, tem- 
per is known as “spunk,” and in many 
cases is reckoned a most admirable trait 
of character. From this union nine chil- 
dren came into the world, each of them 
richly endowed with their mother’s ambi- 
tion and temperament. Fortunately, how- 
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ever, as soon as well out of leading strings 
they departed, by her advice, to sow broad- 
cast their various ambitions and later, be 
it hoped, to reap the merited results of 
their aspirations. At the time I became 
acquainted with Horace there were no 
children at home old enough or strong 
enough, morally or physically, to assist in 
settling family debates. Bootjacks, stove 
lifter, crockery and milk pails have all 
been known as factors of importance in 
those affairs. At such times Hlorace was 
seemingly at his best, clever at repartee, 
a good dodger and a most resourceful dip- 
lomat. With plenty of room outdoors to 
permit retiring with honor from the firing 
line, seldom indeed was he called upon to 
fight a rear action. Some years ago he 
had felled a tree across a ravine near the 
house, on which (much to his disappoint- 
ment) “she’ would never trust herself. 
Beyond this narrow bridge, in a small 
shack in the maple grove, Horace kept his 
treasures—an old muzzle-loading shotgun, 
an antique smooth-bore, a lot of rusty 
traps and his greatly prized “fish poles.” 
They were much safer there; then, too, 
they were not forever reminding “her” of 
his too apparent “shiftlessness.” The 
“chores” were always done by Horace in 
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times of peace; in troublous 
times “she” simply added to her 
troubles. 

It was thus that I found 
things one pleasant day in July, 
a few years ago, during my first 
visit with Horace and _ his 
“spunky” family. I had heard 
of a small lake up in that part 
of the country that was reputed 
to abound with  small-mouth 
black bass, perch and pickerel, 
and was anxious to try my luck 
there, particularly with the bass. 
In discovering that lake I found 
Horace, just the sort of man I 
was looking for, knowing the 
woods and streams perfectly, 
and able to match cunning Na- 
ture with his own cunning and 
always win. No fancy lures and 
“fixin’s” for him! He was quite 
independent of the modern in- 
genuity of men—as set forth in 
the advertising pages of FrIeLp 
AND STREAM—as regards what to use and 
how to use it in taking fish. He simply 
improvised ways and means of his own 
to get what he went after, and generally 
got it ! 

The lake I sought, Horace informed me, 
was once called Mink Pond. In recent 
years, however, it had become known as 
log Lake, owing no doubt to the altitude 
at which it was located—some 2,200 feet, 
and several hundred feet above the sur- 
rounding valley. In stormy weather the 
lake is invariably in the clouds.  Inci- 
dentally, so is Horace. 

A short distance from the lake there is 
an excellent trout brook. It is a difficult 
stream indeed for the fly-fisherman, but 
quite an ideal one for that less scientific 
member of the piscatorial brotherhood, 
the “plugger.” This brook is the haunt 
of Horace’s two youngsters still remain- 
ing under the family roof, but the lake is 
to their parent a place of refuge and 
pleasure, sometimes of plenty, and always 
of restful peace. Here, he was wont to 
say, “She can’t come—the climb would 
wind her so she couldn’t talk. Then, too, 
‘she’ is afraid enough of thunder down in 
the valley; in a thunderstorm up here ‘she’ 
would throw a conniption, for ‘she’ never 
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could stand being outdone in noise.” Hor- 
ace is a man about five feet seven, slightly 
bowlegged, and he has a small bullet- 
shaped head, light blue eyes so close to- 
gether that only the low bridge of his 
nose prevents their amalgamation, and a 
consequent concentration of sight. To 
characterize him in general appearance is 
quite beyond my ability or desire. There 
is, however, the typical old felt hat, 
peaked at the center; the ill-patched 
jumper and overalls; the equally badly- 
mended flannel shirt; the run-down-at- 
the-heel cowhide boots (carried over from 
last winter). Add the ever-present whis- 
kers, and the enlarged cheek—marking 
where reposed a goodly part of a five-cent 
package of “Noon Hour’—and that’s 
Horace. 

Like many other residents of our rural 
sections, Horace did most of his purchas- 
ing by mail, carefully making his selec- 
tions each season from an enormous cata- 
logue, which was really his whole literary 
provision for the year—and it would 
surely take anyone a full year to read it. 
The book seemed to contain descriptions 
and pictures of everything on earth, and 
each page showed much thumbing. I have 
never been able to determine whether it 
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was curiosity or a real newborn idea to 
modernize himself in at least one respect 
before he grew too old to profit by the 
change, that led Horace to include, that 
year, in his catalogue purchases a twelve 
foot steel fishing rod, a quadruple multi 
plying reel and a genuine enameled silk 
line. However, he had them, and I was 
fortunate in being his guest when he was 
to dovetail these modern accessories with 
his own native resourcefulness. One thing 
] felt sure of. Horace had the reputation 
of being pretty obstinate when it came to 
changing his ways and ideas, and I knew 
that a springy steel rod has ways of its 
own; consequently, things would likely 
happen that day. I was not to be disap- 
pointed, 

At a point about ten miles from Hor- 
ace’s home I found what had once prob- 
ably resembled a boat. It was when | 
called upon Horace to take his team and 
haul that antique float to Fog Pond that 
I heard enough about Horace’s shiftless- 
ness (in one chapter) to impress me that 
I was in a measure responsible for its 
increase. It seems that I had found the 
boat in the neighborhood of a country tav- 
ern, where Horace was wont to linger to 
discuss the probable fall price of June but- 
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ter, etc.—which, it appeared to me, he was 
doubly justified in doing, even though at 
one time he had returned from there, “in 
the cold, gray dawn of the morning after,” 
and by dofng some “milk-pail heaving” on 
his own account, had put his spouse on 
the defensive for the first time in her life. 
Beneath the shade of an old oak, Horace 
and I patched that old boat until it would 
actually keep us afloat for a couple of 
hours. . For paddles we had barrel staves 
whittled down at one end for handles; and 
they were, needless to Say, very effective. 

By appointment I met Horace one morn- 
ing about 8 o'clock, to go pickerel fishing. 
It was an ideal day—gloomy, sultry and 
threatening. [og Pond was certainly most 
appropriately named. I could scarcely see 
the bow of our scow from my _ position 
in the stern, but it never occurred to me 
to question Horace’s skill as a navigator, 
even under these circumstances. When 
we started he had said, “We'll jest push 
for the other side’; so we kept on pad- 
dling until he declared in no uncertain lan- 
guage that the pond had “growed” since 
he was there last. By observing our wake 
as far back as the fog permitted, I was 
convinced that we were traveling on the 
bias. It would have taken the immortal 
Paul Jones to steer that bateau any other 
way. Then, too, Horace is essentially a 
landsman. In time, however, we found a 
verdant growth of lily pads. “Jusi the 
place!” exclaimed Horace. ‘“Couldn’t be 
better!” In the meantime I had been in 
somewhat of a quandary as to bait. Hor- 
ace had assured me he would furnish 
that; but I was sure I hadn't seen him 
put any in the boat, and I knew him well 
enough not to ask questions on the sub- 
ject. Presently Horace said, “Jest stiddy 
this craft right here a minnit.” I did 
so—or as nearly as I could—while he 
took a small newspaper-wrapped package 
from his pocket, untied it, took out a strip 
of pork about four inches long, dexter- 
ously attached it to a fish hook, deco- 
rated hook and pork with a piece of red 
flannel, and tied the hook to a heavy line, 
and the line to a long, heavy pole. Then 
he stood up on the end of the boat and 
began skidding that pork-flannel attrac- 
tion over the water along the inner 
growth of these water lilies. Being, as 
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I was, the financial end of this expedition, 
as well as the guest, I naturally won- 
dered just when and where I was going 
to “come in,’ and especially did this 
query occur to me when I| was really 
called upon to congratulate mine host upon 
taking his third medium-sized - pickerel 
without going overboard or swamping us. 
His floundering at times was suggestive 
of St. Vitus’ dance, for Horace, as I have 
said, is a landsman. 

During the time Horace was catching 
these fish a slight breeze had started up 
and the fog was rolling away from us 
down the valley in great gray waves. 
Presently Horace took his fourth pickerel, 
and then declared we were both in heaven 
for the day, anyhow—"for we are above 
the clouds, and have bait enough to last 
all the morning.” The bait question which 
had puzzled me was indeed settled. Hor- 
ace reminded me of the old saying that 
“It takes a thief to catch a thief; and he 
added, “but it only takes a fin and a slab 
of the belly to do the trick for the mean- 
est old thieves in this pond. You'll see.” 
And I did see. At this juncture I sug- 
gested to Horace that, while he was cut- 
ting bait and attaching it to the hooks his 
way, I would rig up his new steel rod, 
reel and line. I saw at once that he was 
relieved. In adjusting the rod joints I 
noticed that congealed oil oozed out of 
the ferrules; yet I believed the excellent 
fit of the joints would make them hold in 
place. In winding the line on that new 
reel, the reel fairly vomited sewing ma- 
chine oil, evidently poured in it in a hurry 
while “she” was at the milk-house. Com- 
ments, however, were not in order at this 
time. I took a heavy three-foot leader 
from my collection of tackle, placed it on 
Horace’s line, adjusted his hook and bait, 
and told him that, as I was an expert at 
handling a boat, and he a finished adept 
in the art of pickerel fishing, it was a 
case of “every man to his post.” He 
could get busy and teach me his art, while 
I would exercise mine to the best of my 
ability. This was an occasion when I 
wanted to be in the proscenium box, but 
no farther forward, 

Nothing daunting him, Horace immedi- 
ately mounted that square bow and began 
throwing his attraction at the “vasty 
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deep”; while I, with nerves and 
muscles at high tension, strove 
with my barrel stave to keep the 
boat under that squatting, bow 
legged, little-headed bit of splutter- 
ing, animated humanity in front of 
me—dodging from time to time to 
escape a flying piece of pickerel- 
belly and a sharp hook impelled to 
action by a strong arm and a long, 
heavy, springy steel rod. After 
half an hour of this anxicty I came 
to the conclusion that if Horace 
would only fall overboard, it wou'd 
break the malign charm which 
seemingly had us both in its grasp. 
Knowing that, sooner or later, 
something would happen, | pushed 
into what I believed to be shal 
lower water. Horace vas too seri- 
ously engaged to observe — this 
change of direction, or [ might possibly 
have missed an old stump about eight 


a 


inches under the surface. As it was, | 
centered it nicely, head on. That bump 
dislodged him, all right. The chances are 


that nine out of any ten men in the world, 
situated as he was, would have simply 
taken a header overboard. Not so, how- 
ever, with Horace. There is considerable 
of his anatomy turned up at the bottom. 
He balanced himself an instant; then put 
his foot against the obstruction and 
pushed off, as complacently as though 
nothing really dangerous had occurred, 
hts only rgmark being, “From shore, I’ve 
allus caught a big one ‘round that old 
stump, and I b'lieve the boat skeered one 
away. If you'll jest put me ashore, I'll 
git one here yet.” I complied with his 
request, believing that in this way we 
could both do some fishing and still keep 
company. Losing sight of each other in 
that fog was not to be thought of—espe- 
cially by myself. 

Once on shore, Horace’s troubles began. 
While in the boat he had only to miss 
me with his bait castings or slashings; 
on shore, he had thousands of acres of 
large and small timber to reckon with. 
I think it was his third or fourth effort to 
get his bait out where he wanted it, that 
the spring of his rod put the hook up a 
tree fully twenty feet from the ground, 
and there it stayed. In his efforts to dis- 
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lodge it, Horace in some way pulled his 
rod apart at both joints, leaving the tip 
suspended in midair and quite out of hi 
reach. With me it was “smoke up or 
mother,” and I really did both, while 
Horace cut down a young sapling with 
his jackknife, whittled a notch in its small 
end, and lifted that bait from the tree as 
gently and easily as though it was a thing 
of beauty. He then walked sedately to 
the edge of the water, sat down on the 
overhanging bank for an instant, and then 
slid into a foot of water and waded out 
toward the boat. When nearly up to his 
middle he stopped, looked at me, spat and 
grinned. What a moral lesson I ought to 
have absorbed from that grin! From that 
living demonstration and manifestation of 
golden patience under any or all circum- 
stances! I had noticed that the tree was 
too big to climb, and that the limb on 
which the hook had caught was decayed 
and would not have supported a man’s 
weight. Resourcefulness and natural in- 
genuity overcame these obstacles, while I 
sat smoking, wondering and—well, if it 
had been my bait, it would probably have 
remained “up a tree.” 

From his new position, half submerged 
though it was, Horace was soon in action. 
So was that steel rod—the piece of pick- 
erel-belly swishing through the air, alight- 
ing on lily pads and beside them with the 
lightness of a feather. The instant it 
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dropped, a deft wrist motion would make 
it skitter as though animated by life. No 
wonder that the eagle eye of some can- 
nibal of the deep, sharpened by a vora- 
cious appetite, espied it—or that the pick- 
erel “struck,” only to be struck in turn 
and then “led ashore,” as Horace termed 
it. It was nearing lunch time and we 
had had splendid luck—ever maintaining 
our positions opposite to each other and 
moving slowly northward. “Here we'd 
ought to take a rouser or two,” said Hor- 
ace as we came to a small cove or bay. 
“Jest keep well out’n the flower bed an’ 
chuck your bait ahead of you in that still 
water. I'll go ‘round inside of ’em an’ 
wake ‘em up a bit.” At the innermost 
point of this cove I noticed Horace put- 
ting on extra steam, trying to get his bait 
well out into the center of the little bay. 
I could hear that overgrown reel clucking 
like a lawn mower, as with splendid force 
the angler would send his bait seaward. 
Soon he reached the desired point, Slap! 
went that bait on a giant lily leaf, brought 
up by the line tangling on an over-run 
reel. The force of the blow split the leaf, 
the bait gracefully glided into the water— 
and was instantly grabbed by a monster 
pickerel. The commotion following re- 
minded one of a submarine explosion. As 
the water quieted down, there stood Hor- 
ace, waist deep, his two eyes looking like 
one—and a small one at that—and _ his 
mouth like a rusty steel trap out of action, 
his body bent slightly forward with arms 
extended. That precious steel rod was 
almost horizontal, the line taut and seem- 
ingly with no “let out” to it, being hope- 
lessly snarled on his overworked reel. At 
the end of probably a minute (that seemed 
much longer to me) Horace depressed the 
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end of his rod, and struck. Of course, 
that precious line cut at the reel, flying 
out of the guides on the rod. As I recall 
it, Horace never changed position or coun- 
tenance. He simply stood and stared, as 
I thought, into space. I called to him 
my heartfelt condolence, but got no reply. 
I then laid my rod aside and started to 
push toward him, only to be waved back 
by his upraised hand. To my consterna- 
tion and surprise I saw him deliberately 
start wading slowly seaward. Soon he 
was up to his armpits; then the waters 
met over his shoulders, and all I could 
see of Horace was that old peaked brown 
hat and the glint in those blue eyes, nicely 
framed by the floating leaves and yellow 
flowers of the lilies. From this position 
he swung forward the butt end of his rod 
and, using the reel as a drag, gathered in 
the broken end of that precious line lying 
limp athwart the pads, and started ob- 
liquely shoreward. 

Gaining a good foothold when little 
more than knee deep in water, this most 
resourceful angler began taking in slack 
line. It was when the line was taut that 
the real act began. As that big pickerel 
lashed the water into a foam in its strug- 
gle for freedom, Horace’s only comment 
was, “If the britchen only holds, I'll lead 
him ashore, an’ I guess it will.” Suiting 
the action to the word, Horace deliber 
ately waded ashore and pulled, hauled and 
yanked a six-pound pickerel with him. As 
I pushed the boat along in the wake of 
that gasping and no doubt surprised mon- 
ster, and stepped out beside my friend, he 
looked at me, grinned and_ remarked, 
“That line must have been a bit tender 
jest in that one spot.” 

Then he busied himself with repairs. 
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Flash-Hunting 


THE ENCOURAGING THOUGH NOT WHOLLY SA- 


TISFACTORY RESULTS 
By Roger 


EER hunting with flashlight and 
camera, while a comparatively little 
known branch of sport, is among 
the most exciting and difficult. Exciting, 
because one’s nerves are kept constantly 
under tension; difficult, by reason of the 


skill, caution and patience requisite to 
success. Viewed in the abstract it may 
not possess attractions for the average 


sportsman. Let him once try it, however, 
and a new and surprising field of enjoy- 
one that is pretty apt 
And the step 
is short 


ment is opened up 
to get a life grip on him. 
from indifference to enthusiasm 
enough to be taken in a single night. 

There is an elusive quality about it 

-hard to describe but perhaps not im- 
properly called “near-success”—that leads 
you, after the first experience, to try 
again and again, luring you ever to new 
attempts with the promise of what “next 
will bring forth in the way of a 
perfect negative. So easy it is to place 
the blame for the last failure, that the 
next trialeis always awaited with confi- 
dence—and impatience. 

And whether you succeed or not, there 
is always the satisfaction of knowing that 
your deer is still alive after the attempt. 
True, the chances are against your ever 
snapping that particular deer again. One 
experience with man’s lightning is usu- 
ally enough, and some to spare. But even 
in that, you have scored a point for good 
sport; for neither will that deer there- 
after fall a victim to some night prowler 
whose “apparatus” consists of a double- 
barrel shotgun and a “jack.” 

For myself, I must confess to having in 
years gone by sat under a light with in- 
tent to kill. The lure of night hunting is 
strong—survival probably of the cave 
habits — and who would 
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OF A FIRST ATTEMPT 


W. Rhodes 


warmly resent the implication that their 
sportsmanship is anything but the clean- 
est, stretch a point of ethics now and 
then for the sake of answering this call. 
l‘lash-hunting satisfies the instincts of the 
cave man without shocking one’s sense of 
fair play. Followed for a little, it should 
snuif out the lust for night killing 
keep a record of the reform. In the pleas- 
ure derived from the necessity of swift 
judgment, of quick, skilled action; in the 
enjoyment of nerve-thrilling moments; 
and in the aftermath of satisfaction when 
all has gone well, the camera hunt by 
night so far surpasses the other kind that, 
to my mind, there is small comparison. 

It is true, of course, that in most states 
to use a jack at all is unlawful. But its 
use in this manner, it seems to me, vio- 
lates only the letter, not the spirit, of the 
law. And judging from my own conver- 
sion, it is a question if the practice should 
not be encouraged rather than the con- 
trary. 

I cannot better describe the sensations 
attendant upon this form of recreation 
than by relating the actual happenings of 
one flash-hunt in which I took part. 

We were a camping party of five: the 
“Duke,” Charlie, “Sunny,” and Frank, be- 
sides myself, who was the avowed camera 
fiend of the expedition. Owing to vari- 
ous happenings, we had no pictures, and 
but two nights remained to us, with a like 
number of charges for my flashlight. The 
pond, five miles from the nearest habita- 
tion, was an ideal spot for flashlight work, 
the deer coming into the water nightly to 
rid themselves of flies and to feed on the 
lily pads which covered almost the entire 
surface. 

Our equipment was a mixture of the 
crude and the efficient. First in impor- 
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tance was an Eastman 3A Folding Pocket 
Kodak, which serves the purpose almost 
as well as a more expensive camera, and 
is light and compact to carry. The jack 
was an acetylene bicycle lamp enclosed in 
a black box, and so mounted as to permit 
of its being turned from side to side like 
a searchlight. | took especial pride in 
this contrivance; but events were to tem- 
per my enthusiasm somewhat. Lastly, we 
had a flashlight pistol, to which we had 
clamped a reflector. Somehow I could 
never survey that pistol with complacency, 
for all depended on a paper cap for igni- 
tion. And in my soul of souls I felt a 
premonition that when the crucial second 
came, the flashlight would never flash. 
Scemeone encouragingly suggested that it 
would at least “flash in the pan.” From 
which it is evident that in the beginning 
we were of one mind regarding it. Later 
well, we shall see. 

Our first night was warm and dark, 
with no breeze: as perfect as theugh made 
to order. We slipped away from the 
landing, the Duke paddling, Frank as 
spectator and emergency man amidships, 
and I in the bow. As I sat, the jack was 
at my left and level with my head; the 
camera rested on a box in front, focused 
at fifteen feet, the shutter set for “time,” 
but closed. I have heard it stated that 
one can run safely at night with the cam- 
era open. My experience has been that 
this is not true, the light from the jack 
invariably fogging the film or plate. The 
pistol, heavily charged and primed with 
our most likely looking cap, I held in my 
right hand. All in all I felt like “the man 
behind the gun.” But the fate of our 
undertaking rested quite as heavily on the 
Duke. 

He was aware of it, and was equal to 
the occasion. The boat was a flat-bottom, 
hard to handle, but we slid through the 
water noiselessly, except when our broad 
bow overturned a lily pad, which slopped 
softly. Once a frog jumped close by, the 
splash sending a nervous tremor down 
my spine. Already the tensity of the 
chase had hold of me. 

Across a little bay from camp lay a 
point, on the left shore, cutting off our 
section of the pond from that portion 
which extended toward the outlet a half 
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mile away. Off this the Duke stopped 
paddling, and we lay perfectly quiet, lis- 
tening for the sound of a deer walking in 
the water. Below us on that shore and 
in the narrow part leading to the outlet 
were some of the best feeding places. On 
a night as still as that one, a deer in the 
water can sometimes be heard a long way. 
Or again it may be that they will make 
scarcely a sound, even when close at hand. 
The uncertainty stirs one continually. 

lor a long time we heard only the 
frogs. Once an owl hooted mournfully. 
Then, just as we were about to start on 
again, | -heard, or thought I heard, a 
splashing at our right. Irom where we 
were lying it was not more than a quar- 
ter of a mile to the opposite shore, and 
the sound seemed to come from over 
there. The others turned at my warning 
gesture, and a moment later all three of 
us heard it plainly. 

With a low “Ha!” of satisfaction, the 
Duke turned the boat in that direction 
ail we moved straight out across the 
pond, the jack. throwing its glare in front. 
To me, staring ahead, it seemed that we 
barely moved. The pads appeared to be 
clutching at the boat, impeding us, and 
every one slopped with greater venom 
than the last. But above this I could hear 
the splashing of the deer, sounding more 
and more plainly as we approached. It 
was one, no mistake about that, for now 
! could distinguish the intervals in its 
steps. 

Suddenly I was seized with the fear 
that I should not be able to do my part 
when the time came for action. With my 
left hand I reached forward—a trifle un- 
steadily, | must confess—and made sure 
of the position of the bulb. In imagina- 
tion I pressed it. Almost, I fear, I did it 
in reality. Then with my other hand 1 
tested the trigger of the flash pistol. All 
my doubts of it returned with added vigor. 
Yes, I was sure it would never go—posi- 
tive! 

All the time I was straining my eyes 
along the jack’s pathway. Presently | 
made out a light spot in the darkness; al- 
most white it seemed, and very small in 
that black immensity. At first I thought 
it impossible that I could see the deer so 
far. But I was wrong. Just then the 
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speck stirred, and the sounds, which had 
stopped momentarily, commenced again. 

I had plainly underrated the jack, and 
I touched it approvingly ow as I reached 
up to keep the light on that moving phan- 
tom. To my amazement it developed a 
creak, never heard before, somewhere be- 
tween the box and its support. The ob- 
jurgations inwardly but instantly heaped 
upon it should have scared all the squeak 
out of the thing. It didn’t, though. Not 
exactly. Every new move aroused a 
lusty one, each causing me a fresh chill. 
I was becoming desperate, when by chance 


tance. If we were too far away, the flash 
would be insufficient. Waiting over long 
might be worse, for at any time the deer 
could take fright and disappear like a 
spirit. Then, too, there was the focus to 
think of. 

Certainly we were at fifteen feet now— 
inside of it. Just as I squeezed the bulb 
the deer lowered her head to resume feed- 
ing. It was unfortunate, but the shutter 
had clicked and there was nothing else 
for it. I pulled the trigger hard, and 
held my breath. Would that I had shut 
my eyes as well. At the snap of the paper 

















A MIXTURE OF THE CRUDE AND THE EFFICIENT 


I discovered that lifting on the box as I 
turned it aVoided the noise. Once more 
I breathed—but the difficulties were in- 
creased so much. 

Clearly and more clearly I saw the 
shape ahead, until all at once it stood out 
against the woods behind as though sil- 
vered on a black background. It was a 
large doe, standing body-deep in the 
water. She had stopped feeding and was 
looking at the light, interested but not 
disturbed. My nerves were on edge lest 
something should go wrong. A creak, a 
splash, and she would be off without cere- 
mony. But not a sound came from the 
Duke’s paddle as he quickly narrowed the 
space. 

My hand gave the jack its final touch, 
and left it to grasp the bulb. It was the 
time for quick judging of chance and dis- 


cap a flare of light that seemed enough 
to illuminate the whole pond shot up in 
my very face. Wonders incredible! the 
affair had worked! And in doing so it 
had left me stone blind for the moment. 
I only heard the doe as she left the water 
in a smother of spray, and could not even 
see the jack’s light playing directly on the 
bushes in front. 

Two things I could and did do: close 
the shutter and join in the shout of gratu- 
lation from behind. “If you haven't a 
picture this time you will never get one,” 
was the Duke’s comment. And Frank 
said, “We could have got within six feet 
of her.” I believe he was right. Next 
time, though, it would be another story. 
Just then she was making through the 
woods in a panic, “blowing” at every 
jump. “If she is as blind as I am, she 
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may knock down a few trees on the way,” 
{ laughed. 

We had been out only a few minutes, 
and there was plenty of time for further 
work. Accordingly the next move was 
back to camp to reload the flash-pistol, 
whose stock had risen close to par since 
its performance. Before we arrived my 
sight had returned, but all the rest of the 
evening a great brown patch moved i 
front of my eyes, look where [ would 
Moral: one should have colored glasses, 
which can be worn on the forehead and 
slipped down when needed. 

Half an hour later we were setting out 
again, in readiness for new trials. The 
night had been growing rapidly blacker 
for some time, but we were so absorbed 
we had not noticed it. As we reached the 
point again, however, Frank looked around 
and whispered that it “was going to rain.” 


It was! The rain arrived about as socn 
as the information. I hurriedly shut up 
the camera and tucked it under my 





©THE DEER LOWERED HER HEAD 
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sweater. Duke turned the boat and made 
for camp; but a wind had sprung up, so 
strong that he could hardly make head 
against it. Of course we had neglected 
to bring a second paddle. Meantime it 
rained, and rained harder, and then some. 
It was a thunder shower in all but the 
name. Flash-hunting was settled for that 
night when we finally reached camp, 
drenched to the skin. And there “Sunny” 
had snored peacefully through it all! 

Next day the jack’s jeints were so thor- 
oughly “larded,” for want of a better lu- 
bricant, that it seemed as though there 
after no sound could ever issue from it, 
unless possibly a squeal. That night, our 
last, we were once more acruise as soon 
as the hour permitted. Our arrangements 
were the same as at first, except that 
Charlie, who wanted to see the fun, went 
in Ifrank’s place as general assistant; and 
this time the extra paddle was not for- 
gotten. Weather conditions were not as 
favorable as on the night before; the 
wind, which had 
blown. steadily all 
day, continuing after 
nightfall. 

On coming to the 
point we stopped 
again. The wind had 
disturbed the pond’s 
surface, making hear 
ing difficult. In spite 
of this I felt sure 
that another deer was 
in the water on the 
farther shore, near 
where the first had 
been. Duke took my 
word for it and struck 
across. Out in the 
middle the breeze had 
full sweep, hitting us 
broadside. Despite 
Duke’s efforts we 
were carried a little 
off our course, and it 
was some time before 
we succeeded in 
crossing. When the 
shore at length shel- 
tered us, no deer ap- 
peared, nor did we 
find any by following 
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PLASH 
back s me distance 
toward the camp on 
that side. Either | 


had been mistaken or 
the deer had gone out 
ahead of us. Of 
course I maintained 
the latter; Duke and 
Charlie thought other 
wise. Doubtless they 
were right. A man 
gets exalted ideas of 
his hearing powers 
in while, and 
needs a fall. 


once a 


l isappointed, 


we 
turned back and, 
after retracing our 
course, kept on down 


that shore. It seemed 
the most promising 
because protected by 
the 


too, 


There 
water 


war vs. 
the 
deeper than elsewhere 


along 


was 


and 
twenty feet from land 
was fairly free from 


shore, 


lily pads, which gave 
the Duke a chance to 


GAZING 
show his class as a 

paddler. He skirted the pads’ outer edge 
where his paddle just cleared bottom, 
while I kept the jack playing cn every 


Its beams disclosed fantas 
tic shapes and shadows. A bush on which 
the light fell fairly, a birch trunk or some 
bare stub with top obscured, would as- 


thing ahead. 


sume the startling likeness of a deer, only 
to lose it as we drew nearer. 

The lower end of the pond ran nearly 
at right angles to the shore we were fol 
lowing, and where these two joined, a 
little bay set into the woods like the cor- 
ner pocket of a pool table. For some dis- 
tance this the character of the 
pond’s. border was changed, the water 
being shallow and the bottom rocky. 
Duke had swung wide to avoid this strip, 
when we heard sounds which we felt sure 


abe ve 


were not made by the wind. And pres 
ently, as I watched, there grew out of the 
darkness ahead a ghostly shape. If an 


illusion, it was more perfect than any yet, 


for it bore a wonderful resemblance to a 


HUNTING 





AT THE BUSH ON HER LEFT 


deer That it was too perfect to be any- 


thing but reai I saw a second later, when 


it plainly moved. With the motion thi 
torm disclosed itself as a doe, larger than 
the other, and walking out toward us. As 


I made sure that everything was in work 
ing order she stopped, threw up her head 
and stood directly facing us, eyes glowing 
twin \bove 
the white linings of her ears wavered un 


like circles of flame then 


certainly. 
No posing could have bettered that pic 


ture. My hand quivered on the bulb, but 
we were all of seventy feet away. Duke 
dared not lessen this too rapidly, but the 
boat crept slowly in Even then | ex 


pected to hear its nose or his paddle grind 


on a rock. Luck was with us to the ex 


tent that nothing of the kind happened 
Ten to one we could not have done as 
well in broad daylight. I was thinking 


this and holding myself in instant readi 
ness, when the doe, without appearance 


of haste, turned and made her way in 
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Shore. Still walking slowly, but faster 
than we could follow, she moved along 
the edge in the way we had come, and at 
last disappeared. The bushes seemed to 
part and swallow her up, and her going 
was more noiseless than our smothered 
exclamations of disappointment. 

Charlie expressed himself more point- 
ediy than the rest with the remark, 
“Couldn’t a man have knocked her down, 
though!” My own chagrin was so great 
that for the time being I almost wished 
that a man could—and had. 

Duke backed off and laid his course 
farther and farther from shore as we 
neared the tiny bay at the lower end. As 
if to bear out the resemblance to a pool 
table, the point we must pass in coming 
to this was as dangerous as the vexatious 
“corners” which guard the real pockets, 
for off it lay the shoalest water and ston- 
iest bottom in the entire pond. The wind 
caught us quartering from astern as soon 
as we drew away from the trees. That 
any deer would get our scent and get out, 
was almost a certainty. The pocket, 
partly shut off as it was, offered a possi- 
ble exception. So thither steered the 
Duke. 

Keeping well cfshore we stole around 
the turn and into the bay. The pads were 
very numerous here; but with the wind 
kicking up such a racket outside, their 
slopping did not matter much. So small 
was the bay that its bounds were barely 
fifty yards from us on any side. Alert 
for any sound, we had no sooner entered 
than all three of us heard the splashing 
of a deer ahead and on our right, just in- 
side the point. Hardly had we made sure 
of this when another was heard directly 
in front, where a dead brook came in on 
the farther side of the bay. Which to 
make for was the problem for instant 
solution. For some reason, while both 
were plainly in the water, neither could 
be seen. Deciding quickly that to ap- 
proach the one in the brook’s mouth 
would be to present our broadside to the 
first, throwing it into a panic which would 
likely involve both, 1 signalled Duke to 
try for the other. Obeying his paddle, 
our bow turned toward it, and we seemed 
simply to drift in under the careful 
strokes. Anxiously I searched the shore. 
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The point whence the sounds appeared to 
come was already plainly visible, every 
leaf looking as if traced in chalk on the 
blackboard of night. Yet I could still see 
no deer, though the sound of its wading 
steps came with a clearness that pro- 
claimed it very close. 

Leaning forward, I strove to lessen the 
space between my eyes and the animal 
which so manifestly was there—and yet 
was not. And the boat continued to glide 
in, till the shore with its wall of bushes 
stood out as though by day. Down in thé 
brook the other deer was walking, too, in 
view of us apparently, and I dreaded 
every minute to hear it snort and go 
thrashing away, alarming ours. Half 
convinced by this time that from over- 
much use my eyes were playing me false 
and a deer stood revealed where I could 
see none, I redoubled my watchfulness. 

As a result of our first night’s experi- 
ence | had changed the camera’s focus 
from fifteen to twelve feet. Gauging our 
distance now, I thought that we must be 
close to this limit. Duke figured likewise, 
for he was no longer sending the boat in. 
Though so near, the deer remained in- 
tangible as ever, a presence felt and heard 
but unseen, and the prospect of getting 
any picture at all was beginning to seem 
small indeed. So thinking, I had about 
given up hope, when the movements in 
front suddenly changed, drew nearer, and 
the curtain of bushes swayed as the head 
and fore quarters of a- doe, emerging 
from some hidden pool of whose exis- 
tence we had not known, appeared 
squarely before the camera. 

Taken by surprise, I almost squeezed 
the bulb on the second, then hesitated, 
hoping for an unobstructed view of her 
whole body. But as if noting for the first 
time the unusual aspect of things, she 
turned her head sharply, gazing with sur 
prised eyes at the glaring white bush on 
her left. I did not dare wait any longer 
Shutter and pistol trigger worked almost 
together. Once again the flash gun proved 
itself worthy of a confidence we had 
withheld, as the little pocket threw back 
its blinding light 

Never was there a more astonished 
deer than that one. Her first jump was 
straight ahead, bringing her almost aboard 
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sf us, and several more were 
to right her sense of direction and finally 
take her out of the water. Even then she 
went crashing through the 
q though bent on uprooting all the trees in 
her path, before recovering sufficiently 
to blow her disapproval in frantic fashion. 

Our flash-hunting was over. There re- 
mained only my return ence more to a 
seeing sense; then a last night of sound 
sleep—and home to the dark room. The 
The first picture, which 
“Failure,” was 
a sore disappointment. Even though from 
& pictorial standpoint it must have been 


necessary 


woods as 


results are here. 
| have necessarily called 


unsatisfactory in any event, cwing to the 
still if well lighted it 
would have made a very interesting study, 
showing as it does their habit of feeding 


deer’s position, 
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Who hears the singing vio in, forgets both place 
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off bottom with head almost submerged. 
What the trouble not know. 
Perhaps too little flash powder; mayl« 


was | do 
an involuntary tilting backward of pistol 
and reflector at the second of firing. 
Both plainly that th 
box which the camera was set on was too 
high Had it the picture 
taken in the pocket would have been much 


exposures show 


been lower 
improved, for we should have got a fore 
of with its refle 1s 
Placing the instrument on a low 1.ipod 
made for the 
greatly to ‘its effectiveness, making 


ground water, 


especially purpose adds 
cam 
cra as well as jack available at any angle. 
All these things one must learn, and e¢x- 
perience is the most competent teacher 
But the learning is a pleasure, and a sat 
isfactory negative diploma enough 


of the Reel 


By A. G. O'Bryan 


and time 


In listening to its golden strains, now joyous, now sublim« 
Yet, though I’ve often heard it, | never once 
Such rapture as enthralls me at the music of the reel 


could feel 


‘ve heard the grand piano by skilful fingers played; 


| 
| 
| 
Yet none of these has thrilled m«¢ 


Their me‘odies, though half 





‘ve heard the chimes of Trinity, the organ’s 
like the 


And if a wondering earth shculd hear 
Or Pan's wild notes came echoing from many a 
divine, 

If | should hear, from somewhere near, 


‘ve seen the harp strings quiver with the melody they mad 


solemn peal, 


music of the reel 


I've heard the tlute and ‘cello, the cornet and bassoon, 
And many other instruments that sang their sweetest tum 
But not a one, it seems to me, such harmonies reveal, 

\s spring to life and beauty from the music of the reel 


\pollo’s harp 


reedy shore, 


once more, 


would scarce to me appeal, 


the music of the reel 














When the line is running freely and the reel sings soft and clear, 
Whi ec the fish’s weakened rushes show that 

© then, what other harmony can the senses 
With half the charm that’s Fowing from the music of the reel 


Victory Is near; 
steal, 


And when age comes upon me, and | Live but in my dream 
Ard only in sweet faney fish the lakes and crystal streams 
My heart, if cold to many a strain that others warmly feel 


the the reel 


Shall throb with joy when memory hears music o 
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joyed the distinction of being the great’ 


FP’; over a century Long Island has en- 


pleasure ground of New York, and 
within the last twenty-five years this 
fame has been augmented to a remarkab‘e 
degree by the rapid growth of country homes, 
club life with its attendant variety of sports, 
and seashore attractions almost unlimited in 
scope. The long stretch of coast washed by 
the Atlantic Ocean has been utilized so thor- 
oughly as a cool retreat from the heat of the 
great city that one can scarcely visit any part 
of it and fail to see hotels, cottages and 
other evidences of summer enjoyment. The 
South Shore of the island is renowned for 
its superb surf bathing and excellent boating 
facilities, the quieter North Shore, with its 
picturesque indentation of bays and inlets, 
has become the home of yacht clubs and 
country mansions, while the wooded interior 
of the island, traversed by lakes and winding 
streams, continues to offer something of its 
primeval sport for the Inter. What New 
Yorkers would do without Long Island as a 
playground is hard to imagine. There is al- 





ways something of sporting or social in- 
terest going on. Suimmer, of course, is its 
gala season. The golf clubs arrange com- 
petitions, the horsemen have their hunting 
schedules for the season, the lovers of polo 
chase after the white willow ball, while 
yachtsmen in scores of clubs have their craft 
in commission. There is probably nothing 
in the sporting category that does not take 
place on Long Island at some period of the 
year. Summed up, the beautics of Long 
Island lie in their varied charms. Right at 
the door of the metropolis opens the charm- 
ing expanse of seabound land, with its 
greensward, its white beaches, its beautiful 
bays, its hills, valleys, springs, lakes, rivers 
and perfect roads. Half of the inhabitants 
of the metropolis visit its oceanside parks 
and inland resorts, some for an occasional 
day only, but others to sojourn for weeks in 
localities as remote from the big city as one 
would be after days’ travel, yet always within 
a few hours of Broadway by the Long Island 
Railroad 

That New York City is shortly to have, 
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THE NASSAU, LONG 


and delightful seashore cities on the Atlantic 
seaboard, no one can doubt who has visited 

Long Beach, twenty-three miles from Herald 
, Square, on the south shore of Long Is!and 
Where twenty months ago there was to be 
seen only a narrow stretch of barren sand 
dunes some ten miles in length, may now be 
found a growing city by the sea whose future 
may readily be surmised when its proximity 
to New York and the wonderful work of de 
velopment already accomplished is taken into 
consideration. Along the surf-washed beach 
has been constructed perhaps the finest ocean 
board-walk in existence. It is fifty feet in 
width—ten feet broader than the walk at 
\t!antic City—and two and one-half miles 
in length. Within another year it will have 
been extended another two and one-half 
miles, affording five miles of seashore prom 
enade unexcelled anywhere in the world for 
the marine view afforded. Facing this walk 
wi'l be found to-day one of the finest hotels 
bd on the coast, The Nassau, with a capacity of 
350 rooms, and with every comfort and con 








venience that is prov'ded by the best hoste!- 
ries in New York City—a bathing pavilion of 
800° rooms; a picturesque and admirably 
equipped casino with banquet halls, private 
dining-rooms, restaurant and other attrac- 
tive features for the entertainment of guests; 
novelty stores, bazaars and other like conv 
niences of the modern city by the sea 
Forming the northern boundary of — the 


city limits is a magnificent channel, 





within easy access, one of the most popular 





BEACH, LONG ISLAND 


1,000 feet in width and five miles in length, 
which is now being bulkheaded and deep 
ened throughout its entire length to a depth 
of thirty-e'ght feet, and must ultimately be 
come the finest motor boat course in the 
vicinity of New York. In addition it will 
continue, as for many years past, to be one 
of the most popular waters on the Long 
Island coast for salt-water fishing Long 
Beach has for many years been a great re 
sort for surf and deep sea fishermen most of 
them putting up over night at Billy Right- 
meyer’s and other summer resorts on the 
channel. With the excellent accommodations 
that will be found at the Nassau liotel and 
the casino, and other like hostelries in sea 
sons to come, many more fishermen will 
doubttess take advantage of the facilities for 
sport afforded. Being within easy automo 
bite distance of New York, one can go down 
for a day’s fishing in lis car when he wants, 
without too much travel 

\ favorite point of distinction for New 
Yorkers when hot days force them from the 
city is the Delaware Water Gap country, 
certainly without an equal among the pic 
turesque vacation lands of America \ 
view of the Gap itself is one long to be re 
membered Upon reaching Promontory 
Point there suddenly bursts upon the tourist 
as he emerges from the wooded mountain 
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trail, a view which produces the same ree 


nit on of sublimty one experiences ine 


«lt . 


! s inl 
for the first time upon Niagara Falls or the 
vast expanse of the ocean. Here are Mts 
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Minsi and Tammany, 1,500 feet higher, be- 
tween which the Delaware torced its way 
centuries ago to flow southward through a 
channel sixty feet deep. To the north is the 
rugged Bushkill country, abounding in lakes 
and boisterous waterfalls; to the west is 
Stroudsburg and Cresco; and yet further 
beyond lie the Pocono Mountains, 2,000 feet 
above the sea, embracing some 300 square 
miles of mountain woodland and sparkling 
streams. It is difficult to exaggerate the 
charm of this region. The many brawling 
mountain brooks will delight the angler who 
wishes to keep in touch with his favorite 
pastime, while the nature lover will here 
find delights inexhaustible. The whole sec- 








THE KITTATINY HOUSE 


tion abounds in ample accommodation for its . 


summer guests, from the palatial hotels, 
which are taxed to their utmost capacity by 
the gay pleasure seekers, down to the simple 
cosy farmhouses with rooms for a half-dozen 
visitors. At all alike the accommodations 
are ample and the charges low in compari- 
son to the service offered. The Kittatiny 
House, at the Gap, is among the best known 
of the larger hotels. The accessibility of this 
favored region is one of its strongest points. 
Situated upon the main line of the Lacka- 
wanna, the Gap is only two and one-half 
hours’ ride from New York, while the Po- 
cono Mountains lie but a short distance be- 
yond. During the vacation season, the Lack- 
awanna runs its “Pocono Mountain Special” 
on Fridays and Saturdays at the close of 
business hours, thus enabling the busy New 
Yorker to spend the week-end with his fam- 
ily without encroaching upon business hours. 

For outings in the month of August, we 
would suggest that the lake and mountain 
region of northern New York offers most 
delightful opportunities for pleasure trips 


and recreation, with every possible advan- 
tage in the way of cool breezes and comfort. 
Lake Champlain especially, with its vast ex- 
panse of water—1oo miles in length and ten 
to thirteen in width, is exceedingly attractive. 
On the hottest day there is always a good 
breeze on Lake George, and the high altitude 
of the Adirondack resorts insures a circula- 
tion of its tonic atmosphere. There are many 
quiet country places well sheltered among 
leafy bowers, such as The Glen, Indian Lake, 
and other resorts, in the section of the Adi- 
rondacks reached over the Ad:!rondack Branch 
of the Delaware & Hudson by way of Sara- 
toga Springs, that are very popular retreats 
in midsummer. 

August, essentially the month for travel, 
could scarcely be spent to better advantage, 
from the point of view of comfort and sight- 
seeing, than on a leisurely tour of the lakes 
from Albany north to Plattsburg, or to Mon- 
treal. The tourist takes the 7:20 morning 
train, he breakfasts leisurely and comfort- 
ably in the café car after leaving Albany, 
arrives at Lake George and boards the 
steamer Sagamore at 9.30. For three hours 
he is charmed by the scenery of Lake George, 
the beautiful, and fanned by cool breezes; 
then he is transferred five miles by rail to 
the steamer Vermont, selects a good seat on 
the upper deck, and for six hours enjoys the 
ride on Lake Champlain, the magnificent, 
whose far-away shores rise gradually to the 
heights of the Adirondacks on the west and 
the Green Mountains on the east—arriving 
at the Hotel Champlain, or at Plattsburg, 
about sunset, with a healthy appetite for 
dinner and refreshed by the journey. These 
lake steamers are both new, and are large, 
handsome boats with all the latest approved 
appliances and conveniences, main-deck din- 
ing room, etc. If he wishes to go on to 
Montreal, he can take train at once and 
arrive at his destination at 9.30 p. m.: or 
after a night’s s'eep he can proceed to any of 
the Adirondack resorts reached by way of 
Plattsburg, or can spend the balance of his 
holiday time along the lake shore. 

Although Cranberry Lake is the largest 
and one of the most beautiful of our Adi- 
rondack lakes, up to a few years ago it was 
practically unknown to the general public. 
It is almost entirely surrounded by forests 
untouched by man; there are big trout galore 
in its waters, and plenty of game, large and 
small, awaiting the sportsman who locates 
for the season at Bear Mountain Camp, 
which is ten miles by steamer from Wana- 
kena, on the New York Central. Wanakena 
is the post-office address of the camp, and its 
manager is J. M. Balderson, for years an 
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\dirondack guide, and consequently capable 
of finding sport for his guests as well as pro- 
viding for their comfort. The camp consists 
4 two modern cottages, there is a fine bath- 
ing beach and plenty of boats of all kinds— 
an ideal place for those who are willing to 
enjoy home comforts while actuatly in the 


wilderness. 

When fate hands out a September vacation 
to a business or professional man, he is truly 
a subject for congratulation—for he has all 
his hot weather troubles behind him; and is 
not September the ideal outing month, any- 
way? It certainly is, in the land of vacation 
“milk and honey” covered by the rai’s of the 
Boston & Maine system, embracing mountain 
ranges, Empid lakes, forest recesses and surf- 
washed ocean strands. The Boston & Maine 
is a great all-the-year-around vacation road, 
but it is a particularly attractive September 
road, for in that delectable month its passen 
ger department sets forth its most seductive 
assortment of special excursions—round-trip, 
week-end and what not—to be followed a 
little later by its famous autumnal excursions 
to the White Mountains and the Hudson. 
lor camping-out, mountain-climbing, yacht- 
ing and outdoor diversions of all kinds, Sep- 
tember has no equal in the calendar, as far 
as New England is concerned. There are 
many who prefer it above all other months, 
and they include alike the plebeian and the 
ultra-fashionab‘e. The increasing popularity 
of September with the vacationizing world is 
strikingly manifested in the White Moun- 
tains, where the period, once the dullest, is 
now one of the liveliest of the season. What 
cou-d be more satisfying or uplifting than to 
roam over the steep slopes of the White or 
Franconia hills and enjoy the far-spreading 
vistas of mountain, valley and plain standing 
forth with cameo distinctness in the clear 
September atmosphere? Nothing, unless it 
be to float idly upon the bosom of peerless 
Lake Winnipesaukee, and wonder if there 
could possibly be on earth another spot so 
beautiful. 

September, too, is an excellent month for 
fishing, and it matters little whether the 
sportsman’s ticket takes him to Maine or 
New Hampshire. Likewise, it is an excel 
lent time to visit the seashore; and Bar Har- 
bor, Old Orchard and the North Shore of 
Massachusetts alike share in the delightful 
climatic and atmospheric attributes of this 
glorious month. Many se’ect September for 
a period of camp life in the Maine wilder 
ness, finding its attractions ideal. Hundreds 
of city people repair to the Moosehead Lak« 
region, the Rangeleys and the other mor 
popular Maine lake resorts, at this season, 
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remaining, in some instances, until the snow 
flies and the big game hunter begins to mail 
warning missives to his guide. Lake Cham- 
plain, Lake Memphremagog, Lake Massa- 
wipp1, Wiloughby Lake, Lake Winnipesau- 
kee, Asquam Lake, Lake Sunapee, Dublin 
Lake—these and dozens of other lovely New 
England and nearby Canadian water sheets 
also smile seductively at tourisis, many of 
whom indu'ge in a combination lake-and- 
mountain out.ng, and in some cases include 
also a few days at the seashore. They can be 
“booked” for this or any other possib‘e vaca 
tion tour by the Passenger Department of 
the Boston & Maine Railroad, at Boston, 
whose new, beautiful and comprehensive 
booklet, “Outdoors in New England,” will 
help solve many a vexing “where-te-go” 
problem 

Cummings’ Camps are located on Square 
Lake, one of a northern Maine chain which 
affords over sixty miles of canoeing, When 
Caribou was the terminus of the B. & A 
railway, parties visiting these camps usual!y 
stopped there over night to secure an early 
start for the thirty mles of travel still be 
fore them, but the completion of the Van 
Buren extension has given a station, Stock- 
holm, eighteen miles nearer. It is exceilent 
moose country. In 1907 eighty per cent of 
the hunters at these camps got their moose 
Open hardwcod forests, and the hunting is 
not difficult. Good fishing in the lakes for 
trout, salmon, togue and whitefish, the trout 
taking the fly in Square Lake all through 
Ju'y, August and September. Private cabins 
for those who w sh them, guides, canoes and 
camping outfits. Write for booklets to D. L. 
Cummings & Co., Square Lake P. ©. 
\rocstook Co., Maine. 

There is freshness and balm in the ocean 
air, and a steamer voyage a ong the Atlantic 
is always enjoyab'e, but more thoroughly so 
in the summer months, when the people of 
the cities and towns ashore are stifling in a 
hot and stagnant atmosphere. The sea trip 
irom New York to Norfolk, Va., by the Old 
Dominion Line steamers, is especially enjoy- 
able because of the many peints of interest 
passed, all within sight and many easily ree 
ognizabe. From the Highlands of Navesink 
to Cape May the famous resorts of the Jersey 
Coast are counted in their order, until dark 
ness settles on the ocean Then daylight 
comes again as the steamer approaches Fort 
Charles at the entrance of Chesapeake Bay 
Straight ahead lies Old Point Comfort and 
Fortress Monroe guarding the historte Hamp 
ton Roads; beyond, the rapidly narrowing 
Elizabeth River leads to the wharves of Not 
folk—nineteen hours from New York. Nor 
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folk is the natural travel center of Tide- 
water Virginia, from which railway and 
steamship lines reach all points of interest 
in the coast and mountain regions of Virginia 
and North Carolina. This is a region that 
has never flagged in the making of history 
since the founding of Jamestown by John 
Smith. Wherever one may go within the 
limits of Tidewater Virginia, there are local- 
ities hallowed by historic associations and 
made sacred by famous struggles in the 
cause of.liberty. Whether one desires a sea 
voyage merely for its own sake or to secure 
a swift, speedy and absolute change of scene 
and surroundings, the trip to Norfolk may be 
especially commended. 

Speaking of resorts in the South, one of 
the most desirable in summer or winter is 
Virginia Hot Springs, reached over the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway by way of 
Washington. The trip is a delightful one, 
through most beautiful country. At 2,500 
fcet elevation, the air at the Springs is cool 
and refreshing at midsummer, while the 
marvelously beautiful scenery incites to out- 
door life and exp'oring tours. The New 
Homestead, one of the Spring’s several ho- 
tels, is modern in the strictest sense and pat- 
ronized by the highest class. There are 
ample provisions for outdoor pastimes, in- 
cluding golf links, a large swimming pool 
and a well-equipped livery. 


The Canadian Provinces 


Generally speaking it takes time to 
popularize a summer resort, but up in 
the Highlands of Ontario a man—Tom 
Phelan by name—who reluctantly consented 
to spend $50,000 on a summer hotel and 
ended by spending $100,000, has had a novel 
experience. The publicity department of the 
Grand Trunk Railway System, in urging Mr. 
Phelan, who is president of the Canada Rail- 
way News Company, to build the new hotel, 
promised to fill the house the first season. 
The first season was the summer of 1908. 
They not only filled the house but ran it 
over. No less than 300 applications were 
turned down during the month of June. 
Now its proprietor is spending other thou- 
sands adding fifty rooms and enlarging the 
dining capacity. There are a number of 
reasons why this new resort should make 
an instantaneous “hit” with the lovers of the 
Highlands and life out of doors. First, it 
is situated in the beautiful Lake of Bays, is 
reached by luxurious railway trains and 
palatial steamers, is only twenty-four hours 
from New York and Montreal, and consid- 
erably less from all the lake cities. It has, 
what is really rare in the North country, a 


beautiful shoal and sandy bathing beach, lies 
in a farming district where fresh farm prod- 
ucts can be secured for the table, and is 
managed by a company whose corporate life 
has been spent catering to the traveling pub- 
lic, backed by a railroad which has done 
more to make Canada famous as a summer- 
ing place than most railways do for the terri- 
tory they serve. There are pleasant walks in 
the natural forest, golf links near by, a 
splendid boat livery, an immense dancing 
pavilion, wide verandas and music. There 
are enjoyable sails, and, by making portage 
into the famous Hollow Lake, there is per- 
haps the best “big” fishing in all the High- 
lands. The people who frequent this sec- 
tion are largely well-to-do Americans, but 
they do not go North for the sole purpose of 
“dressing for dinner.” This new hotel of 
which we write was fortunate in being chris- 
tened “The Wawa,” which is Indian for wild 
goose. And, as the wild goose goes to nest 
in the North, so the town-tired and city- 
worn palefaces go to renew their youth at 
The Wawa. 

The habitual globe-trotter, in his annual 
ot biennial whirl around this shrinking 
sphere, tires of the world-old seas, the Old 
World watering places, the meeting with the 
same men and women on the way. His eyes 
are weary of the same old scenes, his ears 
are ever fretted by the selfsame songs. He 
has camped on the continent of Europe until 
the land is blackened with the ashes of his 
camp-fire. He has traveled until he is 
ready to exclaim, “There is nothing new un- 
der the sun.” But he is wrong. The Grand 
Trunk Railway System has been staking out, 
and opening up to the world new wonder- 
lands in the wilds of Ontario. Each year 
new resorts with new hotels are thrown open, 
and they are always full to the doors, for the 
globe-trotter is eager for new fields. Those 
who cannot afford the time and expense of a 
cross-continent trip, welcome Muskoka, Tem- 
agami and the thirty thousand islands of the 
Georgian Bay on the routes of the North- 
ern Navigation Company. The busy busi- 
ness man and the tired student find rest and 
recreation in the forest fastnesses of the 
North. The lover of out-of-doors sports 
finds here the happiest hunting ground on the 
continent, and renews his youth by the shores 
of still water, and by the banks of running 
streams. The great secret of the success and 
ever-increasing popularity of these Northern 
resorts lies in the fact that every one who 
shoots, rests or recreates here become a 
traveling advertising agent for the North 
Country, the new world for the tourist, the 
Nimrod and the follower of big game. 

















One of the most delightful and beautiful 
trips that may be taken in Canada, and not 
surpassed in any other country, is through 
and among the Islands of the Georgian Bay 
—that great arm of Lake Huron lying west of 
the Muskoka Lakes, and which is easily ac- 
cessible from Midland or Penetang. 

A most popular trip through this Huroaian 
Archipelago lies through what is known as 
the Inner Channel between Penetang, Parry 
Sound and Point aux Baril, a distance of 90 
miles to the farthest point. The trains of 
the Grand Trunk Railway System connect at 
Penetang with the steamers of the Northern 
Navigation Company daily, except Sunday, 
during the tourist season. 

Along the lines of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway there are few miles that do not offer 
sport of some sort. We will merely mention 
a few places that may be called new—which 
is to say that details about these places were 
unknown last year. First of all comes men- 
tion of some excellent bass and mascalonge 
fishing in close proximity to the Soo. The 
best center from which to reach this fishing 
is the Hiawatha Camp Hotel, at Kensington 
Point, near Desbarats, Ont. There is good 
mascalonge fishing in the Echo River and 
also in Maskinonge Bay, and plenty of big 
bass at Pumpkin Point. The Indians state 
that bass fishing is extraordinarily good 
here, and at the hotel mentioned there is a 
launch which will take fishing parties to 
these grounds at any time. Other good wa- 
ters for bass and mascalonge are those of 
the Pickerel and French River, reached from 
Pickerel station on the Toronto to Sudbury 
line. Here is established Martin H. Fenton, 
who will supply canoes, tents, outfits, and 
guides who know the best fishing spots. 
These waters may be described as virgin, for 
until last year, when the railway opened, 
they were not only difficult of access, but 
lacked any one on the spot to cater to the 
needs of visitors. Of two great trouting 
places, the first to be mentioned can be 
reached by a day’s drive from the Hiawatha 
Camp Hotel, though possibly the best way to 
get there is from Thessalon station by a 
good road. It was due to prospectors that 
news leaked out of the excellent fishing in 
this township of Otter, where both lakes and 
streams are found teeming with trout. In 
the center of this district there lives a com- 
bination of artist, farmer and fisherman, W. 
G. McDonald (Dunn’s Valley, Ont.), who 
will gladly give particulars and accommodate 
visitors so far as he is able. Further west, 
the country north of Schreiber, Lake Supe- 
rior, has been made accessible this year by 
the establishment of camps in the region of 
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the lakes which feed the Kenogami, Black 
and Steel Rivers. The trout here are evi- 
dently relations of the Nipigon trout, as 
their size is about the same. Fish of five or 
six pounds have been caught this year. A 
trip that should appeal to many because it 
has something to offer in addition to fishing, 
is that north into the silver country. The 
visitor who is bent solely on seeing the 
riches of the silver land will keep to the 
main Bisco-Gowganda route, but the fisher- 
man, by making side excursions, will get all 
the bass fishing that he wants, and in many 
places he will come across lakes in which 
trcut give excellent sport. 

Three places must be mentioned that would 
be of interest to the man who wields the 
rifle, not the rod. New Brunswick as a 
whole has long been noted for its moose, 
deer and caribou, but it is doubtful if a 
better center could be named than the head- 
waters of the southwest branch of the Mi- 
ramichi. In this neighborhood Murdoch Mc- 
Kenzie has his camps, and every party who 
visited him last year got their legal limit of 
game. The country north of Lake Superior 
can now be hunted from Schreiber, if one 
places one’s self in the hands of F. C. Arm- 
strong of that place, and a great attraction 
of this section is the fact that it contains 
both moose and caribou, to say nothing of 
deer and bear, rather a rare occurrence in 
one locality. While it is generally assumed 
that those who wish to get sheep, goat and 
grizzly must go to British Columbia—and 
certainly the westernmost province has many 
good grounds for this game—it can be got 
nearer at hand in the Waterton Lake Dis- 
trict of southern Alberta. As the govern- 
ment game laws have prohibited the shoot- 
ing of sheep and goat for the last two years, 
the animals have had a chance to multiply; 
and as they never were hunted in the Water- 
ton district except by the Stoney Indians, 
who have been kept well in hand, they are 
at the present time exceptionally plentiful. 
There is only one resident in that district 
who knows the country and will undertake 
to guide visitors. His name is F. H. Rig- 
gall, and his post-office address is Twin 
Butte, Alberta. Visitors must leave the Ca- 
nadian Pacific line at Pincher Creek station, 
from whence there is a good road of about 
thirty miles to Riggall’s ranch. In addition 
to the game mentioned, this part of Alberta 
has brown and cinnamon bear, mule deer are 
also quite plentiful, and moose are increasing 
yearly. 

The town of Yarmouth is situated on the 
extreme end of Nova Scotia, and is, there- 
fore, in closest touch with the United States, 
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heving a line of ocean-going steamers plying 
to Boston. Its climate is delightful, and 
such an evil as hay fever is unknown. The 
tecilities offered for. sporting or recreation 
are hard to excel. It has been said: “The 
fisherman may find a!l kind of angling in the 
waters of the Tusket River, from the cap- 
ture of lordly salmon and the gamy trout, to 
the taking of pollock with the fly and deep- 
sea fishing of excellent quality. Moose, bear 
and wildcat haunt the back-country, and 
there is particularly fine woodcock, duck and 
shore-bird shooting. The country is not a 
lurge one, but sixty moose are killed every 
season within its boundaries.” 


In the West 


In Minnesota a non-resident may procure 
a license to shoot ducks and other small 
game for a fee of $10, or to hunt deer and 
moose for a fee of $25. The open season 
for deer and male moose is from November 
1oth to November 3oth; for ducks, any 
var-ety, wild goose, brant, or any aquatic 
fowl whatever, the open season in Minnesota 
is from September 7th to December Ist. 
With his license in his pocket and a knowl- 
edge of the seasons, any man handy with 
the rifle or shotgun can get his full share 
of exhilarating sport at hundreds of points 
along the Ene of the Great Northern Rail 
way in Minnesota. He'll get his legal bag 
of game long before he is ready to leave 
the fase nating wilds and the marshy rice 
lakes where the ducks and deer abound, It 
is difficult to pick any one locality, and say, 
“Here you wiil tind the best sport.” In the 
northern part of the state, practically all 
points have an equa! call upon the attention 
of the hunter. A few of the best for duck 
Alberta, Bellingham, Bena, 
Browns Valley, Cohasset, Dalton, Deer River, 
Herman, Norcross, Princeton, Virginia and 
Walker. For deer and moose the hunter 
should get way into the region lying to the 
north At Bena, Deer River, Foxboro, Red 
Lake Falls and Swan River, and at many 
other points, the man with the rifle will tind 
opportunities to his liking. No person is 
allowed to kill more than two deer and one 
male moose during the open season named 
Non-residents are allowed to ship 
one deer, twenty-five game birds, and _ fifty 
pounds of fish out of the state. Moose may 
not be shipped beyond the borders of Min 
nesota. The number of ducks lawful to kill 
in any one day is fifteen. For detailed in 
formation regard ng hunting at any locali 
ties named above, address, A. L. Craig, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn 
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more remote than its location on the pine- 
clad, bluff shore of Hayden Lake, Idaho, it 
would still be worth a visit by tourists and 
sportsmen who are in quest of the unusual 


and beautiful. The lake has an elevation of 


2,242 feet above sea level, is almost entirely 
within the Coeur d’Alene forest reserve, and 
the mounta‘n and lake scenery, with its ever- 
changing cloud effects, its radiant sunsets 
and clear moonlit nights, is on a par with 
that of the Alps. A marvelous lake this, 
miles in length, deep, fed by springs, and 
with no outlet, yet full of cutthroat trout 
which take the fly greedily from May till 
October. There are steamers and launches 
on’ the lake, and plenty of small craft for 
the use of anglers. Deer and bear are found 
in the ranges to the eastward and southward 
An electric road with five trains daily con- 
nects the lake with the Great Northern Rail- 
road at Spokane 

It is wise old Master Fuller, who says, 
somewhere, in his quaintly shrewd way 
“Know most of the rooms of thy native 
country before thou goest over the threshold 
thereof’"—advice which we ought to heed 
these later years. We have had symptomic 
Kuropicitis for many seasons—nay, more 
than a symptom, the disease positive. There 
are hundreds of thousands of our citizens 
who know Switzerland well, but have never 
been in Colorado, or viewed the splendor of 
Shoshone Falls, the second greatest cataract 
on this continent, larger in every way than 
Niagara, but lesser in volume. It would 
seem, to the thoughtful citizen, that we ought 
to have a revival of national pride and a 
deeper interest in the wonderlands of our 
own country. Except for historic association 
they can offer nothing as good on the other 
side of the water. The same rule applies in 
sport and recreation as in the quest for scenic 
beauty. Ardent sportsmen from other lands 
ind keen delight in the Rocky Mountain 
region—a pretty fair indication of what we 
have to offer. Take for instance the won 
derful attractions of Wyoming. Distances 
dc not count for much in the great out of 
doors country, the West; so when you go 
576 miles due west from Omaha, and get 
off at Laramie, it is not considered a long 
trip on the Union Pacific. But still it is not 
the same world that surrounded you at the 
start. The .great plains have been passed 
and to the westward stretches the wilderness 
peaks, precip’ces, canons and slopes which 
make up America’s most wonderful mountain 
chain. .The time has been when the trip 
from the Missouri River to the Rocky Moun 
ta‘ns meant weeks of wearisome travel, and 
when the Rockies themselves formed a for- 
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bidding barrier to further progress, instead 
of offering, as now, allurements which are 
well nigh irresistible to any one with a drop 
of sportsman’s blood in his veins. Here are 
game fish for the man who loves the rod 
and reel—mountain and rainbow trout whose 
kindred to the remotest generation have 
never known the sting of feathered or baited 
hook--and there is a certain pleasure in 
seeking out waters where anglers have never 
come, and where the surroundings of moun- 
tain and forest are as wild as the piscatorial 
prey he seeks. For the gunner, here is the 
sort of shooting that his father knew in the 
early days of Iowa or Illinois or Ohio, when 
the waterfowl in the season of migration 
flocked by thousands to each little waterhole. 
There are a half-dozen species of grouse in 
Wyoming, plover and snipe abound in the 
lower grounds, and in the mountains there 
are brown, black and grizzly bear, Virginia 
and blacktail deer, elk, and mountain 
sheep. Wyoming is an ideal country for 
campers—a land of dry air, sunshine and 
clear sky. There is no lack of room or of 
attractions, and it can no longer be con- 
sidered inaccessible or “out of the world.” 
At any railroad station it is possible to secure 
guides and hire conveyance to localities, how- 
ever remote, and to those who love Nature 
untamed a trip of this sort is highly recom- 
mended. 

The Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition this 
year at Seattle provides a splendid oppor- 
tunity for those who have longed for years 
for a mounta‘n outing and some trout fishing 
to gratify their desires. The Exposition re- 
mains open until October 16th, and the round- 
trip fare is a very low one. The Yellow- 
stone Park in the heart of the Rockies, is 
open until September 25th. Those going to 
the Exposition can stop off at the Park, go- 
ing in by way of the Northern Pacific and 
the official entrance at Gardiner, and enjoy 
not only the fishing, but the wonders to be 
found there. There are fine hotels at all the 
important points, and the stay may be made 
as long as desired within the time limit 
named. Some years since the United States 
Fish Commission placed different varieties 
of fish in various waters of the park. The 
results have been such that, coupled with 
the fine fishing found before that time in 
Yellowstone Lake and River. the streams in 
nearly all portions of the reserve now teem 
with trout of numerous species, brook trout, 
Loch Leven, etc., also grayling, making this 
region the finest trout park in the world 
That the government still takes an interest in 
this matter is shown by the fact that during 
the year 1905 it planted in various lakes and 
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streams of the park more than 100,000 brook 
trout and nearly 400,000 fry of Salmo clarkii; 
in 1906 there were planted 100,000 brook, 
10,000 rainbow, and 215,000 black-spotted 
trout; in 1907, 9,000 brook trout, and 400,000 
black-spotted trout were planted. In the 
region of Mammoth Hot Springs there are 
many beautiful streams, easily reached from 
the hotel. The ordinary Rocky Mountain 
trout are found in the Yellowstone River at 
Yankee Jim’s Cafion and rainbow and brook 
trout in the Gardiner River and its tribu- 
taries. 

From Norris Basin as a center, one will 
find rainbow trout in the Gibbon river near 
Virginia Cascade. At Lower Geyser Basin, 
the game Von Behr trout are found in Nez 
Perce Creek and Fire Hole River. At the 
Upper Basin, there is royal sport. Here the 
Loch Leven trout are found in Fire Hole 
River, both above and below the Keppler 
Cascade. At Yellowstone Lake Hotel, in the 
river below the outlet, there have been some 
famous catches of salmon trout with a fly, 
and trolling on the lake itself is attended 
with success. At the Grand Cajfion between 
the Upper and Lower Falls, both mountain 
and brook trout may be caught; as also at a 
point in the cafion below Inspiration Point, 
reached by the lower Mount Washburn trail. 
Grayling are found in the Madison and Gal- 
latin Rivers. The locality near Tower Fall 
and the mouth of Lamar River, some twenty 
miles from Mammoth Hot Springs—reached 
also from the Grand Cafion—is a famous 
place for trout fishing. As it is at present 
out of the line of the regular trip, a special 
excursion is necessary to reach it. 

French Lick Springs in a beautiful valley 
in southern Indiana, almost within sight of 
the Kentucky line, is an all-year-round re- 
sort. Its moderately elevated situation and 
the umbrageous hillsides by which it is sur- 
rounded insure cool nights «nd temper the 
warmth of the days in summer, while it 1s 
far enough to the southward and so well 
sheltered by the hills from northerly winds 
as to enjoy a very agreeable winter climate. 
The three mineral springs at French Lick at- 
tract many visitors, wnile others go as they 
would to any other resort so incomparably 
attractive. The French Lick Springs hotel is 
delightfully located, and is modern and up- 
to-date in every particular, accommodating 
700 guests with every comfort and conveni- 
ence. Outdoor sports are abundantly pro- 
vided, including golf, tennis, baseball, trap- 
shooting, riding and driving. The hotel 
grounds comprise over 800 acres of natural 
park. Direct rail connection with all sections 
of the country 











The Grand American Handicap 


By D. H. Eaton 


HE tenth Grand American Handicap at 
targets has passed into history, its at- 
tendance the largest ever known at a 
milar event, except that of 1907. The big 
tournament was held on the grounds of the 
Chicago Gun Club, June 22nd to 25th. The 
csrounds are located sixtcen miles south of 
tle city, are twelve extent and 
cquipped with five sets of traps facing north; 
they are admirably adapted for the purposes 
of a big tournament. The club has good 
club house accommodations, which, on this 
occasion, were supplemented by several large 
shelter tents, furnishing shooters and spec- 
tators ample protection from the weather. 
The commissary department was an im- 
provement over that of two years ago, and 
gave little cause for complaint. Elmer E. 
Shaner, secretary-manager of the Interstate 
Association, was in charge, as usual, and 
tothing was left undone to make the tourna- 
ment a Few, even of the shooters, 
realize the amount of detail work necessary 
to carry off an affair of this magnitude. 
Like a complicated machine, every wheel 
niust do its part, the slipping of the most in- 
significant cog will throw the whole machin- 
ery out of gear and cause delay. And all 
these details must be studied out in advance, 
and. provided for, in order to make a com- 
plete whole. As an example: It was com- 
mented upon as a curious coincidence that 
there should be five men named Johnson in 
the same squad. This was not chance, but 
was purposely done as a time-saving device ; 
for when the squad was up, if it was neces- 
sary to husile any of them, the right John- 
scn was sure to show up when “Johnson” 
was called through the megaphone. If in 
different squads, any one of the fiv = might 
have responded, the right one last, of course. 
A small matter, but important, with over 400 
shooters. 

For the first time in the history of the 
Grand American, the events were not con- 
cluded on schedule time, but it was unavoid- 
able. On the first day, time was lost through 
the failure of the traps, which were new, 
properly, and the shooting was 
stopped several during the week by 
The lost time could not be made up, 


acres in 


success. 


to work 


times 


rain 


and several squads in the Grand American 


were obliged to finish on Saturday, on which 
the championship for profes- 
sionals and amateurs were shot. Mr. Fred 
Whitney, of Des Moines, lowa, was again 
in charge of the cashier’s office, a position 
which he has hed for several years, and al- 
ways acceptably filled. Mr. Bernard EI- 
s¢esser, of York, Pa., for the past four years 
assistant compiler of scores, had full charge 
of this important part of the office work, and 
gave perfect satisfaction, one of the most 
thankless tasks connected with any compe- 
tition. The handicap committee, consisting 
af G. V. Dering, Fred H. Teep!e, Woolfolk 
Henderson, George K. Mackie and Elmer E. 
Shaner, must have been blessed with unusual 
ability, for not a kick was heard when the 
handicaps were posted. 

The Interstate Association made a depart- 
ure from its usual course in the matter of 
trophies this year. Instead of presenting 
kuge silver vases, cups, ete. it gave four 
diamond-studded gold watch fobs of similar 
design, one each in the two handicaps and 
championship events. On the medal was the 
figure of a trapshooter standing at the score, 
and it was from a photograph of Chan 
Powers, one of the most widely known and 
best amateur shots in the country. The pre- 
sentation speeches were made after the shoot 
closed on Saturday, by Paul North, intro- 


day events 


duced in characteristic fashion by Mr. 
Shaner. 
Two years ago the Grand American was 


well under way before the sport-loving citi- 
zens of Chicago awoke to the fact that any- 
thing unusual was taking place. This year 
it was decidediy different. Large crowds 
were in attendance even on practice day. 
The fair sex was out in force, and added 
color and life to the scene. Some did not 
know the game very we!l, but still showed 
a keen interest and a desire to learn. One 
lady, after watching the shooting for some 
tine, expressed surprise to her escort that 
any one could possibly miss “that big board,” 
reicrring to the high “shot-saver” erected in 
the far end of the grounds, and which also 
serves as a background. It secmed that she 
thought the men were firing at it. The dis 
gust shown by her friend, when he tod her 
oi her mistake, can’t be reproduced, and he 
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spent some time trying to get her to locate 
one of the targets as it left the trap. When 
ske finally saw one of the little clay disks 
skimming through the air, she was still more 
surprised that any of them -were hit. 

The state team race was left out of the 
programme this year. This event was intro- 
duced in 1905 and was quite popular, but the 
interest waned, and last year only five states 
were represented. The events at doubles 
were included in each 
day’s programme, except 
the Grand American on 
Thursday. The scores 
made showed a decided 
improvement over those 
of last year, and included 
several straights; but this 
style of shooting is not at 
all popular with the shoot- 
ers, and’ many of them 
said that they would never 
take part in another G. A. 
H. if doubles were on the 
programme. Others ob- 
jected to having these 
events at singles, and sug- 
gested that, if the Associ- 
ation considered it wise to 
include doubles in_ its 
tournaments, the events 
should be shot by them- 
selves. Say one event at 
fifty pairs, shot in five ten- 
pair strings. As it is now, 
the doubles cut the totals 
down to a figure which is 
discouraging. A man 
shoots a good clip at the 
first forty targets, and 
then drops to ten or fifteen 
in the double event, or 
even perhaps, as_ hap- 
pened this year in one or 
two cases, to two and four 
out of the ten pairs. The 
matter will be up for dis- 
cussion at the annual 
meeting of the Associa- 
tion, and some remedy ap- 
plied. 

In previous years Mon- 
day has been practice day 
with a programme of 100 
targets. This year the en- 
tire day was devoted to 
practice shooting, the pro- 
gramme being 200 targets 
too in the morning and 
100 in the afternoon. En- 
trance in the morning’s 








events closed at eleven o’clock, twenty-two 
squads taking part. The weather was cloudy 
with a slight shower at noon, but the con- 
ditions were generally good. In the morning 
shoot, J. R. Graham led the amateurs with 
97, his nearest competitors being J. R. Liv- 
ingston, Jesse Young and Woolfolk Hender- 
son, each of whom scored 95. Of the profes- 
sionals L. I. Wade finished with 99, dropping 
his eleventh target in the last 20. J. S. Fan- 
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FRED SHATTUCK, 


Winner Grand American Handicap 
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ning 97 and H. D. Freeman 96. In the after- 
neon thirty-three squads were entered, Les- 
ter German finishing with 100 straight. Iree- 
man, C. G. Spencer and Kred Gilbert 97 each 
i. W. Garrett, Wade, R. R. Barker and H. C. 
Hlirschy, 96 each. High score of the ama- 
teurs was made by L. Reid, 98; Young and 
M. E. Hensler tied on Q7 for second For 
the day Wade was high professional with 
195; Freeman, 193; W. H. Heer, 190. The 
amateurs finished with Young in the lead 
on a score of 192; Henderson, 191; Harvey 
Dixon, 19¢. On the previous day at club 
practice, Young established a new record, 
breaking 99 from 20 yards ver 180 dif- 
ferent shooters took part in the practice day 
events, and 27,320 targets were trapped. In the 
1ourth event of the afternoon's programme 
squad No. 20 did fine work, missing but one 
target out of the 100. The members of the 
squad were Crosby, L. German, Gilbert, J 
R. Taylor, and W. Huff. Out of the 500 
targets shot at in the afternoon the squad 
missed but 24, making an average of 95.2% 


Tuesday was the first day of the regular 














FRED GILBERT, 


Winner Professional Championshiy 


programme. Bright skies greeted the shooters 
early in the morning, but the sun was soon 
obscured by clouds. <A fresh breeze made 
the extreme heat bearable, though it inter- 
fered with the flight of the targets to some 
extent. The programme was at 100 targets, 80 
singles and to pairs, the latter being shot in 
event No. 3, and effectively preventing any 
long runs. Over sixty squads were entered, 
314 men in all. The squads were divided 
into. five sections of twelve squads each 
Shooting began at 9:50, a section starting at 
each trap, section one, in event No. 1, at No 
I trap; section two, in event No. 2, at No. 2 
trap, and so on, each section shooting one 


event over each trap. At 5:15 the shooting 
was stopped for the day, two events being 
left unfinished. This was due to trouble 


with the traps in the event at doubles. Squad 
No. 7 (Freeman, Mrs. Topperwein, Dixon, 
G. K. Mackie and Henderson) made a 
record of 100 straight in event No. 2, after 
Laving dropped but two targets in event No 
I. Mrs. Topperwein, the only woman con 
testant at the tournament, attracted much 
attention by her work, scoring fifty-seven out 
of the first sixty targets, including the 
doubles. Squad No. 5 (G. A. Olsen, Hirschy 
J. H. Stair, F. E. Rogers and H. W. Cad 
wallader) also did fine work. all going 
straight except Cadwallader, who missed one 
target. John Philip Sousa, the noted band 
master, Was a prominent figure among. the 
shooters, and a center of interest whenever 
he went to the traps. Dan Bray, the on 

eyed shooter from Omaha, also attracted 
much attention. In the old days of live bird 
shooting he was a member of the team of 
tliree one-eyed shooters, who had a standing 
cha'lenge to shoot any team of men with the 
full quota of optics. Warren Niles, a thir- 
teen-year-old shooter from Broadhead, Wis., 
received his full share of attention from the 
spectators when he was at the traps, and did 
some good work. Rube Waddel!, the pitcher 
of the St. Louis club, was among the spec 
tators. He did no shooting, as he allowed 
that he didn’t need any practice to “hit those 
things,” and was willing to take his chances 
in the G. A. Hl. with the rest of them. 

The first thing on Wednesday was_ the 
finish of the events left over from Tuesday 
Shooting began at 9:15 and the last squad 
finished at 12:45. Mrs. Topperwein divided 
high professional! honors with Gilbert and 
Ileer, on 96. She was high professional in 
the day’s average with 70 out of 8o, the 
doubles not being counted. Tom Graham 
g5; J. W. Garrett and Crosby, 94 each. 
Dixon led the amateurs and as high gun for 
the day with 97. He also tied with Heer for 
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second high average on 78. Second high 
amateur, B. Dunnill, 96; Young, 95. Graham 
and Asher were the only two to go straight 
in the doubles of Tuesday’s programme, and 
the latter received $43.35 as a reward for his 
skill. Tuesday’s programme required 39,380 
targets. 

The Preliminary Handicap, scheduled for 
Wednesday, started at 11:25 and was about 
half finished at 5:15, when the shooting was 
stopped for the day. Seventy-five squads 
were entered, 375 men. The scores were not 
up to the mark set in Tuesday’s events, the 
handicap cutting them somewhat. The best 
scores up to the time of closing for the day 
were made by Dixon and Hopkins, 56 each 
out of 60. Gilbert got 55. Hess, in squad 
22, was the only one to make a straight in 
the doubles of the Preliminary to-day. 

Thursday was ushered in by a heavy rain, 
clearing off before the shooting was begun, 
and remaining partly cloudy during the re- 
mainder of the day. The Preliminary was 
continued, and the event was finished about 
two o'clock. Frank Fisher, an amateur from 
Eagle Grove, Iowa, proved to be the wianer, 
and also high man for the event, with a score 
of 94. It was a close race between him and 
H. Hopkins, as they were tied at the close 
of the fourth round with 77 -each. Fisher 
went straight in the last 20, while Hopkins 
dropped one and finished in second place 
with Asher and Cummings. Hulshizer was 
third high amateur with 92. Gilbert was 
h:gh professional with 92; Ditto and Wade 
second with 91 each. 

The Grand American Handicap was 
started at 1:30 with 435 shooters ready to 
take part. Shooting was kept up until the 
first event had been finished and fourteen 
squads had shot through event No. 2. Ed 
O’Brien was the first man to go straight in 
this event, and he did the trick from the 2t- 
yard mark. Soon after, the men at lower 
marks began to get in their work, and by 
night there were several straights. Spencer, 
21 yards, also got a perfect score as a 
starter. F. E. Foltz, an amateur from Mc- 
Clure, Ohio, standing at 19 yards, broke 
them all. Young, from 20 yards, got a score 
of 19. The attendance of spectators was the 
largest of the week, and they all stayed until 
the last shot was fired. 

Friday, the last day of the tournament ac 
cording to the programme, started in with the 
usual thunder storm early in the morning. 
The heat was extreme and there was little 
breeze to afford relief. As soon as_ the 
special train arrived the G. A. H. was re- 
sumed, and was continued throughout the 
day, up to 6:30, when all but four squads had 














D. A. UPSON, 

Winner Amateur Championship 
finished. Between one and two o'clock 
thunder storms stopped the shooting for 
about three-quarters of an hour, and a 
strong, gusty wind bothered the shooters for 
a while. The G. A. H. was practically de- 
cided to-day. Four men had tied on 96, and 
there was no chance of any of those having 
to finish on Saturday being able to get in 
the tie. J. R. Livingston had the best chance 
to finish a winner, as he had dropped but 
one target out of eighty, and with a margin 
of two misses could still land a winner; but 
in the last event he dropped 36 and finished in 
the tie. G. E. Burns also had a fighting 
chance to win the prize with 97, by breaking 
straight in the last event. With 77 to his 
credit in the first 80, he stepped to the score 
to shoot the last round. He was one of the 
last to shoot, the crowd made him a little 
nervous and he lost his first target; then 
he steadied and broke the others straight, 
finishing with 96. Fred Shattuck and Will 
iam Wettleaf did remarkable work to get 
into the tie. The trap worked badly, many 
of the targets being broken when thrown, 
and this kept their nerves at high tension 
all the time. It looked at one time as though 
Rolla O. Heikes, the old veteran, and winner 
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of the first G. A. Hl. at targets, would be 
high professional, as his score of 94 stood at 
the top for nearly the entire day, but D 
Barstow put up 95 breaks and went to the 
head. Freeman, Ditto, R. W. Claney and 
L. J. Squier tied with Heikes for second 
place. Gilbert, MecMurchey, W. Huff and 
J. M. Hughes were third with 93 each. Sec- 
ond high amateurs were B. T. Cole, Shat- 
tuck, Hess and C. H. Peck, 95 each; K. P. 
Johnson and A. Killam 94 each. 

Saturday was the hottest day of the week 
with not a breath of wind to cool the air, 
and few clouds to temper the sun’s rays 
The remaining squads in the G. A. H. were 
sent to the score at 9:20 and in ten minutes 
liad finished. The men in the tie were then 
called to No. 3 trap, in front of the club- 
house to decide the question of supremacy 
They were lined up as follows: J. R. Liv- 
ivgston, Springville, Ala., 19 yards; William 
Wettleaf, Nichols, la. 19 yards; Fred H 
Shattuck, Co'umbus, Ohio, 18 yards; G. E 
Purns, Cleveland, Ohio, 16 yards Paul 
North was referee and Elmer E. Shaner, 
The shoot-off was at twenty targets. 
Mr. Shaner made his usual request for com- 
plete silence during the shooting, a request 
that was complied with by the big crowd 
which had gathered to see the finish.  Liv- 
ingston missed his first target, but then 
pulled himself together and went out with 
19. Wettleaf broke his first seven, missed 
his eighth, tenth and nineteenth, getting 17. 
Shattuck, apparently the coolest man on the 
grounds, broke target after target, hitting 
them squarely “on the nose,” and finished 
with a straight. Burns got his first five, then 
dropped two and went out with 18 \s 
soon as the last shot was fired the enthu 
siasm of the crowd broke all bounds, and 


scorer 


Shattuck was surrounded by a cheering mob 
Three or four of his friends lifted him to 
their shoulders and carried him to the c!ub- 
house, where he was kept busy shaking 
hands and receiving congratulations 

At ten o'clock the championship events 
were started, and proceeded rapidly, being 
finished at 3:25. There were sixty-six ama- 
teurs and forty-two professiona!s entered 
lwo of the entries failed to put in an appear 
ance, so that 106 men faced the traps. The 
number would have been much larger, with- 
out doubt, if it had not been for the two 
events at doubes out of the 200 targets. At 


1 Oy 


the finish of ¢] ’ 190, F. E. Fo'tz, was 


lagh man with 98, and W. H. Heer and 
J. R. Taylor second with 97 each. H. D. 
Gibbs, in the fourth squad, made a_ clean 
score in the first event at doubles. Squad 
No. 15 (Gilbert, Crosby, Heer, Spencer and 
Taylor) made the squad record in this event, 
bicaking ninety-nine out of {00 in the 
seventh round, all going straight but Heer, 
who dropped one. ‘The amateur champion- 
ship was won by D. A. Upson on a score 
of 188. Fotz, second with 187, and Hen- 
cerson third, with 185. Gilbert won the pro 
fessional championship with 193; Heer and 
faylor second with 191 each; Spencer, 190 

On the third day of the tournament 39,850 
tergets were thrown; on the fourth day, 
20,900 During the week 160,430 targets 
were trapped. 

The financial rewards were worth whilk 
In the Preliminary Handicap there were 375 
regular entries, ninety-one shooting for tar 
gcts only, leaving 284 at $5 each in the purse, 
a total of $1,420. Added money, $100; total 
purse, $1,520. Sixty-two shooters got in the 
money, the lowest score being 87. _ First 
money, ON score of 94, amounted to $152 


Three 93's divided the next three moneys, 
getting $121.60 each. Tl ifth money, $91.20, 
went to the 92 score. The next seven 


moneys went to the gt’s, paying $43.40 each 
lhe next thirteen were divided among the 
go’s, each getting $17.50. Nine 89's and nine 
8S's divided the next eighteen moneys, $15.20 
cach, and nineteen 87's received $5.60 each 

The Grand American purse was made up 


cf 384 regular entries at $8.co, aggregating 
$5,072; fifty-two paid penalty of $13—$670; 


twenty-one forfeited $5—$105, and $200 


added money made a total of $4,053. Sixty- 
four shooters participated in the division 
First four moneys to the 96's, the winner 
of the tie receiving $405.30. Six 95's got 
$:48.65 cach; seven 94's $63.80 cach; thirteen 
93's, $40.50 each; fourteen 92's, $40.50 each; 
twenty gis took the balance, $12.15 each 
The Amateur Championship purse amounted 
to $1,256—sixty-six entries at $16, and $200 
acded money. The winner received $226.10 
Fourteen shooters were in the money, the 
lowest score being 177. The Professional 
championship was $772—forty-four entries at 
$16 and $100 added money. First money 
to Fred Gilbert, on score of 193, $169.85 
Twelve shooters got in the money, the low- 
est score being 182, and four of these re- 


ccived $13 5 each 
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Hie fifty-first annual tournament of the 
New York State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion, held at Syracuse, under the aus- 
pices of the Onondaga County Gun Club, 
whose grounds are located right off the 
edge of the beautiful Onondaga Lake, was a 
success in every way with the exception of 
the weather conditions of the last day, the 
rain falling almost incessantly to a greater 
er less degree until well along into the after- 
noen, when its ceasing or continuing was of 
litle moment, except that it gave the pho- 
tographers just a little chance to make 
negatives of the high average winners, and 
the winners in the two team events. Upward 
of forty shooters were on hand on Monday, 
June 7th—practice day—in order to try out 
the grounds and endeavor to get familiar 
wth the light and lay of the land, which is a 
somewhat important factor with some 
shooters. On Tuesday morning the tourna- 
nient opened. The attendance on the first 
Cay was away ahead of that of last year at 
“mira, and also of two years ago, when the 
shoot was held in Syracuse. The outlook 
was for the largest and most successful shoot 
the association has held in many years. 
This prediction was certainly made good as 
the number of participants in the events 
exceeded that of any year since the grand 
shoot held in Buffalo in 1899, when some- 
thing like 180 shooters were on hand. The 
maximum number of shooters in attendance 
at any shoot in more recent years was that 
at Syracuse in 1907, when something ovet 
125 were entered. 
The weather for the opening day was 
about all that could have been desired, un- 
less one except the bright glare of the sun, 
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to be expected in June. Promptly at the 
appointed hour the first squad, composed of 
well-known professionals, Elliott, Apgar, 
Stevens,- Glover and Fanning, were called 
to the score, and from that time until about 
4:30 p.m., the sharp crack of the shotguns 
was almost incessant, except when all 
activity at the traps was stopped for an 
activity at the dining-table, a very substantial 
dinner being served in the dining-room of 
the Onondaga Yacht Club, whose house, 
floats and boat slips adjoin the shooting 
grounds. The total entry the first day num- 
bered 114, about ninety per cent. of whom 
shot through the programme of 175 targets, 
auc there were an even number of amateurs. 
A considerable group surrounded the bulletin 
board all of the time, especially along toward 
the afternoon, when the first squads to go 
down the line had shot their last round, as 
tllen there could begin to be an inkling of 
what the totals would be and who would 
lead the bunch in averages, both among the 
professionals and amateurs. When the last 
man had shot who had any chance in the 
averages, it was found that Barker was high, 
with 164 scored out of the 175 shot at, that 
F. S. Wright was second with 163, and 
Hopper third with 161, no less than four of 
the boys being in the average behind the 
three high ones, with 160 each. The in- 
terest was very keen and the competition 
close enough to please the shooters and man- 
agement alike. 

The professionals had the same kind of 
a ding-dong race and the scores of the two 
leaders in their class were exact duplicates 
of the scores of the amateurs, in fact the 
three high scores were on a parallel with 
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those of the simon-pures, although two pro- 
fessionals made 161, whereas only one 
amateur made that mark. “Jack” Fanning, 
than whom there is no better shooter in the 
Fast, on hard targets, scored 164, just one 
point to the good over Willard Darton; and 
Welles and Glover, those bosom friends, 
stuck together like brothers with 161 each. 
Neaf Apgar, the president of the West 
Havens, scored 160. Jim Elliott was plainly 
off form. 

Although the meeting of the association is 
usually held on the evening previous to the 
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first day of the shoot, this year it was laid 
over until Tuesday evening, the 8th. Hurl- 
but W. Smith, the most popular president 
the association has ever had, presided, and 
every officer was present and ready to do 
his duty. The report of the treasurer 
showed the association to be in a very satis- 
factory condition financially. Under the 
head of new business an amendment to the 
constitution, drawn by James A. R. Elliott— 
the well-known professional, but a duly qual- 
ified member of the association, and also of 
the Bergen Beach Gun Club of Brooklyn— 
was presented and adopted by unanimous 
vote, and from now on the sweepstakes 
events will be open to the shooters of the 
United States, they only being barred from 
competing in the state events. “Burt” Smith 
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was re-elected president by acclamation, in 
spite of his repeated protest; and John H. 
Hendrickson, a member of the Bergen Beach 
Gun Club, was elected vice-president, and 
Charles G. Blandford re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. A motion being made and carried 
that the entire board, including the directors, 
be composed of amateurs, Edward Cox (Au- 
dubon Gun Club, Buffalo) and Harry H. 
Valentine (Pine Hills Gun Club, Albany) 
were elected directors, in the place of J. 
A. R. Elliott and Harvey McMurchy, who 
had served well and conscientiously these 
many years. The question of holding the 
state shoot in connection with the state fair, 
which has been discussed in several confer- 
ences during the past year, again was left 
undecided. The date of the fair is so late 
that the days would be rather short for 








~ pulling off a big event, besides many 
shooters wish to be doing actual hunting 
at that season. It was decided that the 
shoot for 1910 should be held in or near 

Syracuse, and it was left to the board of 

officers whether the association shall buy 

or lease permanent grounds where suit- 

able buildings can be erected and equip- 
ment installed—saving the expense of an- 
nually fitting up new grounds, which are dis- 
mantled immediately after the shoot. It was 
decided that the association should conduct 
its own shoots, with their possible profits or 
losses, and also provide suitable prizes for 
the three high average winners. The work 
of the handicapping committee this year was 
well done, as evidenced by the fact that six- 
teen, eighteen, nineteen and twenty-yard men 
were among the twenty first winners in the 
merchandise race. 

The second day of the shoot the light was 
not so trying on the eyes, though there was 
a wind that was at times rather tricky and 
biew right into the faces of the shooters 
The sweepstakes programme was shortened 
to 150 targets, owing to the fact that the 
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merchandise race came on this day, and the 
squads had to be entirely rearranged, owing 
to the distance handicaps. The leaders of 
vesterday were still very much to the fore, 
with the exception of Barker, who was not 
able to keep up the fast pace that he had 
set on the first day. A new light loomed up 
in the horizon, however, in the form of one 
©. E. Carpenter, who led Wright by one 
target, the scores being 143 to 142. Kelsey 
and Schauffler were next, with 141 each. The 
professionals did not scem able to keep up 
with the pace set by the amateurs, as 140 
was their high mark, made by Welles, with 
Darton and Stevens next with 139 each. 
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WELLES, 
Winner New York City Cup 

The decks were then cleared for the grand 
merchandise event, and when Wright—who 
was assigned to 19 yards and was in one of 
the earlier squads—finished up his fifty tar- 
gets with 46 scored, it looked as if he stood 
a good chance for the premier prize. But 
the conclusion found four others with 47 
scored, and a winning 48 to the credit of 
J. H. Lamphere, of Weedsport, N. Y., who 
stood at the 18-yard mark. In the shoot-off, 
Wright took second prize; Hugo Brugmann, 
third. As there were 163 prizes and only 
124 contestants to distribute them among, 
there were prizes for all and to spare, and 
the Association has quite a list to keep over 
until next year. 

The third and final day of the shoot it 
vas raining hard when the boys tumbled out 
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Smith, Blandford, Cox and Valen-ine 
of their beds and it continued to rain until 
well into the afternoon, a_ slight 
along about 4 p. m. letting a little light from 
tehind the clouds, so the photographers could 
make a few negatives of fair depth 

Wright started out at the very beginning 
of the shoot to make a run-away, he having 
begun the third day with a comfortable lead 
over the next man, Conley. Hilliker and 
lrantz got into the running for the first time 
during the three days with 159 each, Wright 


cessation 


being away in the van with 167 scored. Kel 
sey again “showed” with 158, and “Kelly” 
and John Hendrickson each scored 157. A. 


FE. Conley, of Cohocton, who was third in 
the average computation at Elmira last year, 
flashed in at the finish with 160 scored, and 
thereby slipped into the average for the three 
When the last squad had shot through 
the totals showed that Wright had scored 472 
out of the 500 shot at, a 94 2-5 per cent. gait 
for the three days. F. D. Kelsey was second 
with 459; George K. Kouwenhoven and O. 
FE. Carpenter next with 452 each, and Conley 
slipped into fifth position with 451. 
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Among the professionals, Welles led with 
167 scored, just two targets to the good over 
Apgar and Darton, with Glover and Fanning 
each making 159. This gave Welles the 
average for the three days by the close mar- 
gin of one target over Darton, the scores 
being 468 to 467, with Apgar third with 462, 
it being notable that the total of the leading 
amateur topped that of the leading profes- 
sional. 

The final competition for permanent pos- 
session of the New York City Cup was com- 
puted on the first hundred targets of the 
third day’s programme divided into five 20- 
target events, and seven of the eight who 
were eligible to compete were on _ the 
grounds ready to do their level best to win 
the honors and the handsome trophy. After 
shooting a wonderful race and amassing a 
total of 98—the last 75 straight—in a down- 
pour of rain, Harry S. Welles (Bergen 
Beach Gun Club, Brooklyn) took the trophy 
and the honors that go with it. J. A. R. 
Elliott was second in the score with 92, and 
F. D. Kelsey was third with 91, he being 
the only other contestant to go over 90. 
Steve Van Allen was the only eligible who 
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did not appear to do battle for the cup and 
honors. 

The regular events cleared away, the team 
entrants for the Dean Richmond Trophy 
were called to the fore, the cup going into 
the custody of the Audubon Gun Club, of 
Buffalo—the team composed of Wright, Kel- 
sey and Kirkover scoring 71 out of the 75. 
While there were honors yet unwon, the 
Audubon boys went after them and put a 
leg under the Greater New York Cup, which 
had just been donated to the Association by 
the shooters of Greater New York, the con- 
ditions being four-men teams, 50 targets per 
man. The personnel of the team was the 
same as in the Dean Richmond, with the 
addition of E. E. Hilliker. The team total 
was 186, Hilliker showing that the conti- 
dence reposed in him was not misplaced by 
scoring 49 out of his 50. Schortemeier and 
Carpenter also scored that number for their 
teams, but the teams behind them did not 
support them in kind. 

Thus ended the most successful shoot held 
by the New York State Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation during the past ten years, the attend- 
ance and scores above the average mark. 


Tramping and Camping 
By Stanley A. Beadle 


IFTEEN years of travel through the 
United States, Canada, Mexico and 
Central America may explain the writ- 

er’s love for the outdoor life. His present 
trip was planned last September,* as offering 
an ideal way of seeing the country and form- 
ing more friendly relations with its inhabi- 
tants—all with a minimum of expense, and a 
maximum of rugged health as one’s reward. 
As regards outfit: For shelter, two light 
talloon silk sheets, with plenty of beckets, 
and with bobinet sewed along inner edges 
as a protection from insects. Weight com- 
plete, about five and one-half pounds. Each 
sheet serviceable as a poncho in sudden show- 
ers. Tent can be erected in various forms, 


*Mr. Beadle intends including in his tour the 
wildest portions of the Catskill and Adirondack 
Mountains, visiting not only the best-known camps, 
but also those in the outlying districts. He is trav- 
eling in the interests of Fretp anp Stream, and we 
bespeak for him a friendly welcome from the many 
friends of the magazine. You may know him, if 
in no other way, by the advertising on his knapsack, 
and you may meet him almost anywhere in the 
districts mentioned, for he has the grit and per- 
sistence to carry out the itinerary originally planned, 
in spite of all difficulties. 


and is waterproof. Aluminum cooking outfit, 
to nest. Fresh provisions can usually be had 
eli route; emergency foods carried comprised 
erbswurst, condensed eggs, bouillon in tablet 
form, and coffee. Two light but warm double 
blankets for the bed, reinforced with plenty 
of “browse.” One of the silk sheets may be 
used as a sod-cloth. By pinning the edges 
of the blanket with safety-pins you have a 
thoroughly practical sleeping-bag. An axe, 
compass, knife, folding lantern, pedometer 
and camera are indispensables. To the above 
add fishing tackle or a gun, according to pref- 
erence, the country traveled and the season. 
In the matter of clothing, Duxbak knickers 
and a light Norfolk coat of same material are 
suitable as outer garments; canvas puttees; 
heavy elkskin shoes; flannel shirt with pocket, 
and “any old hat.” For underclothing, a light, 
fine grade of wool is warm or cool as occa- 
sion demands, and the same applies to hosiery. 
With a change of underwear, towel, bandana 
handkerchiefs, toilet articles and a sprinkle 
of odds and ends, you have all that the ex- 
perienced camper requires. A pack-bag of 
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heavy brown duck, waterproof, with flap for 
clothing, and reinforced yoke, is better than 
a pack-basket. Add top and side straps to 
accommodate knapsack roll, coat or sweater. 
A small forage bag of same material is car- 
ried, its contents inclosed in parafined food- 
sacks. 

On June 7th the writer left Bronxwood 
Park, New York City, with a companion, on 
the long trail for the North Woods, crossing 
the Hudson by the Fort Lee ferry and taking 
the trolley to Paterson, N. J., where we “hit 
the dust for keeps.” Our first camp was on 
the Passaic near Singac. On the open road 
under the warm sun my companion had 
shown signs of distress and frequent halts 
were necessary; but an early camp and a re- 
freshing swim brought us both around in 
better shape. The mosquitoes were terrible, 
and by morning our faces resembled relief 
maps of the Adirondack Mountains. This 
state of affairs was due to neglecting to make 
the netting and tent ends properly insect- 
proof—a precaution later observed. 

The following day we were on the road 
at six o'clock. Our route lay along Pine 
Brook to Parsippany and Pine Brook post 
office. This section is marshy and malarial, 
and as my companion again evidenced dis- 
tress, every effort was made to reach high 
ground for camping. Our plan of travel in 
early hours of morning and making camp at 
noon was changed on this account. So after 
a rest at noon we decided to travel all day 
to find high country. During this rest a fine 
lerge-mouth black bass of nearly two pounds 
was taken from a tributary of the Passaic. 
Camp was made near Denville on fairly high 
ground, and was a marked improvement over 
that of the previous night. 

The following day broke fair and clear, 
and an early start was made. Passing along 
winding and twisting drives crossing and re- 
crossing the Morris Canal, through the vil- 
lage of Rockaway, we reached Dover about 
noon. <A visit fron: some local sportsmen, 
a call on “ye editor,” and we started to find 
suitable camping grounds. Misdirected as to 
the shortest route to Black River, we were 
obliged to cross a half mile of bog, in some 
places nearly knee-deep, in our search for 
dry ground and good water. At one point 
a barbwire fence fastened to two trees crossed 
a stream about ten feet wide. By supporting 
ourselves with low-hanging branches, we 
managed to cross on the lower strands. Fin- 
ally a clearing was sighted on rising ground. 
After a rest, a glorious supper of black bass, 
pea soup, bacon and coffee, with bread and 
butter, was the reward for our hard day. 
About five o’clock a heavy rain set in which 
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lasted without much cessation through the 
greater part of three days. Ilere it was that 
our emergency foods proved their value, and 
| wish to speak of the splendid qualities of 
our balloon silk tent in shedding this rain 
without leaking. The following morning we 
were awakened by Farmer Hand, on whose 
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property we had camped, as he drove his 
cows to pasture. Calvin Conklin, his hired 
hand, full of native wit, spent the greater part 
of the morning in camp and later proved of 
great assistance to the writer. My companion 
was obliged to go to Dover on matters of 
importance and did not return until 8 p. m. 
He brought with him the surprising intelli- 
gence that a local physician had given a cer 
tificate stating he was in a malarial condition, 
and that his immediate return to the city was 
advisable. He followed this advice next 
morning. 

The rain having changed to a fine drizzle, I 
went after trout, leaving Conklin to guard 
camp. Six trout, some frogs’ legs and a fine 
cedar tree for bedding was the result of the 
expedition. Conklin had also provided wild 
strawberries, and the menu wou!d have 
p’eased an epicure. During supper a delega- 
tion of farmers, with their “women folks,” 
favored us with a visit. Much surprise was 
evidenced by the ladies at the palatableness 
of the condensed foods, particularly the erbs- 
wurst and tea. The rain becoming heavier, 
a sudden departure of our visitors was neces- 
sary. The heavy downpour lasted all night, 
and the writer awoke thoroughly rested to a 
cool and cloudy morning. The day was good 
for travel; so Conklin and I broke camp and 
started for Landing, Lake Hopatcong. <A 
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gradual climb along well-shaded roads 
brought us to our destination about noon. 
After lunch at a roadhouse, we took a launch 
to Nolan’s Point, where arrangements had 
been made for our camp site, and where we 
had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Phil W. 
Siatta, who had crossed from Raccoon Island 
in his motor boat Hollywood, so named from 
a hotel in which he was interested. Mr. 
Siatta proved an experienced forest ranger 
with many interesting stories of hunting trips 
in the Canadian woods, and our stay at Ho- 
patcong was made more pleasant by his many 
courtesies. By invitation we visited Raccoon 
Island and spent the evening at the local 
store. Here I made the acquaintance of Aus. 
Decker, a professional bass fisherman of 
mighty repute and many anecdotes. 

The following day a round of the camps 
was made in the speed boat Red Raven, and 
under favoring conditions we made twenty- 
two miles an hour. On this day a pleasant 
call was enjoyed at the residence of Hudson 
Maxim, the noted inventor. An impromptu 
bait and fly-casting tournament was held in 
the afternoon, in which I won with a five 
and a half-ounce rod at fifty feet for accuracy, 
against seven-foot bait rods, casting from the 
reel. Crossed the lake to Nolan’s Point camp 
and found Conklin with a large laundry job 
completed and a good fire going for supper. 
He proved to be thoroughly in the spirit of 
the trip and it was with real regret that I 
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looked forward to the necessity of his re- 
turn home the following day. However, he 
assisted me in moving camp to Raccoon Is- 
land, where heavy rains did not prevent us 
from establishing a fine camp on a rocky 
point, and when he left me in the afternoon 
everything was in A-1 shape. My new friend, 
Siatta, it developed, also has the wanderlust, 
and therefore our tastes are much in com- 
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mon. A most enjoyable camp-fre visit we 
had in spite of rain, and it was midnight be- 
fore we said good-night. Monday it’ rained, 
but, having by this time become somewhat 
of a duck, a little more or less water did not 
matter. During the morning we went bass 
fishing, but without results, although the best 
fishing is at this end of the lake and in coves 
around Sister and Raccoon Islands. In this 
vicinity a seven-foot rod of sassafras wood is 
used. This rod is of home manufacture, and, 
while it has toughness and resiliency, it does 
not seem to retain its shape in hard usage. 
Aus. Decker, who justly has earned the dis- 
tinction of being the local Walton, is the in- 
ventor of a revolving plug bait that has great 
“killing” qualities. For the benefit of fisher- 
n:ien contemplating a visit to Hopatcong, it 
is advisable to investigate the New Jersey 
laws regarding the number of hooks to be 
used as baits, as well as the hours for fish- 
ing. This may save trouble. 

The afternoon was spent in making a round 
of the camps along River Styx Bay, and 
many agreeable acquaintances were made. 
Visitors from island camps, with tea for the 
ladies, a fire of cedar boughs and some good 
stories concluded a thoroughly enjoyable day. 
Tuesday was clear and warm. Further canoe 
trips to the camps were made, and about 
twelve miles were covered in a slightly chop- 
py sea. Wednesday, in company with Jim 
Siatta, who aroused me at 4 a. m., we headed 
north by canoe for Woodport, where we were 
to cross the Sussex Hills for Branchville. A 
six-mile paddle brought us to Woodport at 
8:30, and, shouldering our packs, we started 
on a long gradual ascent into the Sussex 
Hills. Jim carried his load well, and, in fact, 
had to be restrained somewhat, so great was 
his enthusiasm. We swung along with a 
springy, military stride of thirty inches, 120 
steps to the minute, and, notwithstanding 
grades, made three and a half miles an hour 
for two hours. Topping one hill, a glorious 
view of valleys and hills spread out before 
us. We reached Sparta about noon, and, after 
taking care of our mail and purchasing sup- 
plies, found a camp spot in a grove of cedars. 
In twenty minutes we had our tent rigged, 
and Jim began his self-elected duties as cook. 
It was here that Jim’s ingenuity found full 
expression, for not only did he construct a 
tine stone fireplace, but by the aid of an old 
cast-iron stove base, left by former campers, 
he worked wonders. Against the bank he 
built his fireplace, close to a little stream. 
Across the stream and in front of the fire- 
place he placed his stove base, bottom side 
up, as a platform to stand on. Above his 
platform, our woodland chef diverted the 
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stream to form a refrigerator by a fall of a 
foot into a gravel pool. Thus in our kitchen 
we had not only a fine range, but running 
water and an ice box as well to preserve 
our butter and small tin of condensed milk. 
During the afternoon, while Jim completed 
camp arrangements, | went toa nearby stream 
after trout for supper, but failed to locate 
anything gamier than red-fins and chubs. 
When my partner returned at 9 p. m. from 
a visit to the village, we turned in on a bed 
of pine needles, but, for some reason, | 
spent the first restless night of the trip. 

Eight o’clock next morning saw us again 
on the march, through country that gradually 
became more attractive, and from Woodport 
on, through Sparta and Lafayette to Branch- 
ville, formed the best part of the trip to 
date. I nearly forgot to mention that Hopat- 
ccng means ‘“Honey-water-of-many-coves,” 
and is rightly named. At Lafayette we visited 
the local barber, who was the village cobbler 
as well. I believe it was necessary when his 
services were required to ‘phone him at a 
local mill, where he acted in some other 
capacity. We were not driven to this ex- 
tremity, however. The five miles from La- 
fayette to Branchville we made by 11:30, with 
ro adventure save the chance for a revolver 
shot at a family of woodchucks near the road. 
At Branchville we made camp on the upper 
mill pond under some large shellbark hickory 
trees. We were visited in camp by a party, 
including some young ladies. A shower made 
it necessary to provide shelter, and an exhi- 
bition of quick work was in order. After a 
most enjoyable visit, we set to work to make 
things snug against a bad night, for the rain 
was increasing in volume, and a high wind 
arose. It was well we did so, for it rained 
all night, with thunder and lightning and 
very high winds. Notwithstanding this, we 
both slept well, and our camp was dry in 
the morning. 

Jim was obliged to return to Hopatcong 
that day,.and we parted with mutual regret, 
for he had been a pleasant companion, whose 
company would have been enjoyable for the 
entire trip. I was again alone, but fortu- 
nately among friends and just that much fur- 
ther advanced on my long journey. I will 
not dwell on my stay in Branchville, except 
tu say that it held for me the pleasantest 
time of my life. It was indeed: difficult to 
leave my good friends there, who did every- 
thing possible for my comfort and pleasure. 
The week was also much occupied by a dili- 
gent search for a companion. Those ap- 
proached on the subject could not go, for 
family or business reasons. One of my friends 
was formerly a cowboy in New Mexico, and 
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owned a fine saddle horse that could be used 
te pack my full load of duffle. Finally, with 
my outfit so packed, | headed for Culver’s 
Lake—a distance of only two miles, but still 
an advance. By the courtesy of a promi- 
nent Branchville business man, a fine site on 
the lake was offered me, and: with my friend’s 
assistance a good camp was made among the 
cottagers from New York City and Newark. 
Four pleasant days were spent visiting the 
camps, in trout fishing and in drives through 
the country. Back from Culver’s lies Lake 
Owassa, which offers sp!endid pickerel fish- 
ing, as do several small spring-fed lakes with 
i a short drive. 

At Culver’s a young man joined ine, coming 
out from New York City with the intention 
of being my partner throughout the trip. At 
first sight I feared that he had mistaken his 
“call.” as the old-time LBaptists used to say 
His city training and unfamiliarity with coun 
try life were against him, but for a few days 
in camp it seemed that he might work into 
the spirit of the thing, and he professed a 
deiermination to “stick.” The handling of a 
canoe was a mystery to him—and there wer 
other mysteries. 

We had some more rain, by way of variety, 
but managed to keep dry and warm. A dele- 
ration of ladies visited camp and five o'clock 
tea was served, with much fun over our 
kitchen, tea tables and crystalose. My last 
night at Culver’s was spent with friends, and 
hcre I slept in a bed for the first time on 
the trip. Really, it was not so enjoyable as 
a sleeping bag on a pile of fir boughs. Next 
morning I found my new companion ready 
tc break camp, and by 9:30 a. m. we were 
on the road, headed through a gap in the 
Sussex Hills for Dingman’s Ferry. About 
five miles from Culver’s we crossed Flat 
Brook, the exclusive property of the Flat 
Brook Club, a very select organization of 
some twelve members, This trout-fishing club 
owns several thousand acres and about seven 
miles of streams, including the tributaries of 
Flat Brook. A _ side trip of about a mile 
brought us to the clubhouse, where we met 
Mr. Craft, the superintendent, who we'comed 
us cordially. After dinner we inspected the 
hatchery and ponds. It was most interest- 
ing to watch the yearling trout at feeding 
time, and their antics at sight of Mr. Craft. 
They would swim in schools near the bank, 
dart and break water, in their efforts to at- 
trect attention. This club property comprises 
long, beautiful stretches of meadow, a wide 
stream for fly casting, a series of ponds, 
reaches of bush and plenty of hazards for 
the skilful caster, making Flat Brook as per- 
fect a natural trout stream as I ever saw 
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A sudden shower detained us at the hatchery 
fo1 a half hour, and we witnessed an effort 
on the part of a water snake to steal a two- 
year-old trout. He was discovered in time 
to save the trout, which was held by the base 
of the tail, and was being carried to shore. 
These water snakes, with kingfishers and 
muskrats, are the natural enemies of the 
pisciculturist. 

Headed over the hills to Dingman’s, sud- 
denly, on reaching the crest, a_ beautiful 
panorama of the Delaware Valley spread be- 
fere us. The river wound like a silver ribbon 
through the groves of pines and large first- 
growth deciduous timber, and the play of 
the declining sun on the stream and its sur- 
roundings was marvelously beautiful. My 
companion seeming tired, I decided not to 
make Dingman’s that day, but to camp on 
the Delaware and go forward in the morning. 
Following a lumber road skirting the river, 
a half-hour’s search brought us to a suitable 
camp site, with shelter, dry wood, bedding 
and water. My partner here showed con- 
clusively that he could not adapt himself to 
outdoor life. His active imagination deni- 
zened the woods with dangerous animals, 
and he preferred the lonely return trip to 
Culver’s rather than to sleep amid such 
perils. And su he left me, in spite of persua- 
sion and ridicule. 

Camp duties, a hearty supper and a bath 
in the Delaware kept me busy until bedtime. 
With half my tent rigged as a lean-to and 
the other half serving as a sod cloth, I lay 
watching the moon and stars, listening to the 
plaintive notes of the whip-poor-will and the 
owl’s elamor, until I fell quietly 
Awakened shortly after daybreak by the 
birds, with a refreshing dip in the river and 
a light breakfast in view of a hard day’s work, 
I broke camp and packed. Making a vow to 
reach Port Jervis before night—a distance of 
eighteen miles—I laid my plans accordingly. 
I hid one pack and food bag, and started 
toward the main road, distant about three- 
quarters of a mile. I concealed my load near 
the junction of the main and lumber roads 
and went back after the balance of the out- 
fit. An hour’s wait for passing wagons—dur- 
ing which time I posted my diary up to date 
—proved without result. The travel all 
seemed to be on the other side of the river 
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that day. Having discovered a way to carry 
the entire load a short distance, at least, I 
set my face toward my destination, and with- 
in a half mile I came upon an isolated farm- 
house, where I got information which headed 
me for the Pennsylvania side of the river, 
across the bridge to Dingman’s. Arriving at 
a cross-roads store, with my load over my 
head, back and sides, after a half hour’s 
wait a brewery wagon passed, going through 
to Port Jervis. The inhabitants of Ding- 
man’s declared it to be the first and only 
vehicle of that day. The road lay along the 
Delaware, through a low valley, crossed by 
rumerous wild tumbling brooks, and fragrant 
with the scent of pines. The driver was a 
former railroader from the South and West, 
and his stories made the time pass pleasantly 
A New York gentleman who was summering 
at Dingman’s rode with us for a few miles 
and caught a passing mail stage back. 

Arriving at Port Jervis about 6:30, | 
shouldered my load and created quite a sen- 
sation as I headed for Bauer’s Inn. For the 
next two days I made careful search for a 
companion, with no results. Being by this 
time thoroughly disgusted with the lack of 
suitab!e material here and being more de- 
termined to go on, I decided to proceed alone, 
for the present, at least. An invitation to 
visit a lumber camp on the Mongaup River 
on my route to Monticello, and offering fine 
trout fishing and good company, decided me 
on my course of action. A very careful divi- 
sion of the outfit—retaining only absolute 
necessities for individual use—the shipment 
home of proved non-essentials, and the for- 
warding of the balance to Monticello, twen- 
ty-five miles, completed my arrangements. [| 
am in hopes of having a suitable partner sent 
mc from New York, or of finding a sports- 
man or woodsman in my next stage who will 
be willing to join me—and who will not 
change his mind! 

My pedometer registers 182 miles to this 
point, and the best part of the journey 
through the mountains commences from here. 
If it proves equally prolific of experience, I 
have good reason to hope that my readers 
will find it of some interest to follow me in 
my narrative and make due and proper allow- 
ance for my lack of literary skill in the 
telling thereof. 


(To be continued.) 
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THAT BAIT CONTROVERSY 

| THE articles in our Live vs. Artificial Bait 
controversy have aroused widespread atten- 
tion, and have frequently been alluded to 
ly contributors to the daily press, but never 
before at such length as in the following 
from the New York American of July 7th. 
The identity of “Mr. Wavis” is poorly con- 
cealed by the slight change in name. Our 
readers have heretofore known him from 
the viewpoint of his own contributions, and 
will doubtless be glad to know how he looks 
io the man at the other end of the boat— 
one of his best friends. Another friend of 
“Mr. Wavis” is prominently portrayed on our 
cover this month, and it is to be regretted 
that he is debarred from expressing his own 
private opinion of our popular exponent of 
artificial baits. ] 


It may not be true that conscience makes 
cowards of us all, but a bunch of fishing 
tackle will easily make liars of ninety-nine 
men out of one hundred. The hundredth man 
will escape because he will not go fishing. 

A fisherman has no conscience.. In his 
every-day life he may be modest, retiring, 
truthful to a painful degree and guileless as 
a spring lamb, but put a casting rod into his 
hand and he becomes a very Machiavelli for 
deceit, a Gulliver for lies and a Chrononho- 
tonthologos for boasting. His whole nature 
seems to change. He will go miles out of 
his way to tell a whacking big lie which 
cannot possibly do him a bit of good. Any 
smart man knows that the lie which may do 
is the white lie, and should be slipped over 
occasionally; but the fisherman lies for the 
fun of the thing, lies to hear himself talk, 
lies for the sake of watching your eyes grow 
larger, lies for exercise. 

It is my pleasure to know a man whose 
acquaintance is in all ways desirable. He 
is an entertaining companion, a gifted racon- 
teur, an enthusiast on any kind of sport and 
an authority on several subjects. In ad- 





dition to all this, he is also a fisherman. He 
has the microbe in its most virulent form. 
We call him Sid Wavis because that is not 
his name. Not long ago I received from 
Mr. Wavis a carefully marked copy of a 
magazine devoted to hunting and fishing. It 
contained a full-page photograph of my 
friend, attired in a disreputable hat, old shirt 
aud a large string of fish, upon which he 
was gazing with the rapt expression of a 
miser looking upon a _ twenty-dollar gold 
piece. There followed a very scholarly ar- 
ticle by Mr. Wavis upon the gentle art of 
slaying the ferocious black bass, and it was 
written with the lofty condenscension of a 
man who felt himself the last expiring word 
upon the subject. 

Mr. Wavis dilated upon the “plug” method 
of black bass fishing. The plug, by the way, 
is a small wooden fish decorated with hooks 
fore, aft, port, starboard and below. Mr. 
Wavis held that the live bait fishing was a 
crime against inoffensive creatures. He shud- 
dered at the idea of impaling a live frog on 
2a hook; worm fishing sickened him. There 
was only one gentlemanly style of taking the 
lordly bass, and that was with the plug. He 
teld of the thousands of bass which he had 
teken on this device, saving himself from 
the fish-hog class by declaring that he put 
the fish back in the water as soon as he had 
been photographed with them. It was a very 
fine article, and I began to believe that Mr. 
Wavis must be an authority upon the sub- 
ject of the black bass, his habits, his desires 
and his home life. 

I was glad when Mr. Wavis asked me to 
go bass fishing with him. He furnished all 
the rods and the tackle—a small trunk full 
of the latter, containing sky-blue plugs with 
silver hooks; green plugs with bronze hooks, 
and white plugs with blue hooks. We rowed 
out on the lake and spent some time in bom- 
barding the still offshore water with plugs 
of all sizes and designs. Not a strike. Not 
a single one. Mr. Wavis made a very beau- 
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tiful cast of 175 feet, dropping his plug in 
the shadow of a small rock, and under the 
influence of this masterpiece opened up as 
foilows: 

“This is the only gentleman's way to fish. 
Ne box of frogs to bother you, no nasty 
worms, no night-walkers, no creeping, crawl- 
ing live bait of any sort. You have the satis- 
faction of clean sport, and it’s as much pleas- 
ure to make a perfect cast as to book a four- 
pounder and fight him all over the lake. Now, 
remember, wrist perfectly stiff, and handle 
that plug and the rod as if you were snap- 
ping an apple off a switch!” 

My own opinion of the bass which will 
grab a wooden plug loaded with hooks is that 
the fish ought to consult an oculist. Evi- 
deutly there were no near-sighted fish in that 
lake. We flogged the water unmercifully, 
but not a fish rose to the plug. 

We rounded a point and came upon a man 
in a dirty gray sweater. 

“Hey, boss! What's doing?” asked Mr. 
Wavis, who speaks the vernacular upon oc- 
casions. 

The fisherman silently lifted one big fish 
after another and held them up for inspection. 

“M-m-m-m,” said Mr. Wavis, thoughtfully, 
“What'd you catch ’em on? What kind of 
a plug?” 

“Plug perdition!” said the man, shortly. 
“Frawgs for mine, every time!” 

Mr. Wavis said no more, but picked up 
the oars and dug out at top speed for the 
opposite shore. He beached the boat where 
a small stream flowed into the lake, and 
licked about in the bushes until he found a 
tin can. 

“Where are you going?” I asked him. 

“Didn’t you see the fish that fellow had?” 
asked the defender of plug fishing. “I’m 
going after frogs!” 

I will say for Mr. Wavis that he is the 
ereatest single-handed frog catcher in the 
world. The way he spotted those green- 
hacked leapers, crept upon them and picked 
them out of the air with either hand, was a 
revelation, 

I quoted a few phrases from his article 
attacking the cruel sportsmen who jabbed a 
kook through a frog’s upper lip and made the 
poor creature a living sacrifice, but Mr. Wavis 
paid no attention to me. He was too busy 
catching frogs. He made it a bad day for 
the frog population. 

If I had a snapshot of him, up to his 
elbows in water, feeling about for a diving 
frog, I would send it to the magazine which 
published his article on plug fishing and 
thus expose one more Nature fakir and blast 
one more reputation. 


In conclusion, it is my painful duty to 
state that with frogs and worms, helgramites 
end night-walkers, we bombarded that lake 
for two days and never a fish came to Mr. 
Wavis’ yawning net. As an authority on 
Lass fishing, I regard him as one of the best 
little jokes in the world, but as a convincing 
author and a gifted single-handed liar, he 
stands alone. 

FieLp AND STREAM please copy. 

New York City. C. E. Van Loan. 

I Nore with interest the bait controversy 
ii your worthy publication, and am persuaded 
to add my mite. In the first place, it cer- 
tainly is very unsportsmanlike to use an 
artificial minnow with nine hooks on a poor, 
little bass; but that does not happen to lx 
tne argument. I have fished for bass all 
the way from Temagami, Lake Lady Evelyn, 
The Montreal, Muskoka Lakes, Georgian 
Bay, French River, Rideau Lakes, Maine, 
New Hampshire, New York, etc., down to 
Florida, and have never caught anything but 
a pickerel on artificial bait. In Florida I 
tried all sorts of artificial bait on black bass 
with absolutely no results. On the other 
hand, my results with live bait were as fol- 
lows: Lake Wien, two days, twenty-seven 
hass, forty-nine pounds; Lake Beeson, one 
cay, eighteen bass, fifty-three pounds; Lake 
Gibson, one day, twenty-seven bass, seventy- 
eight pounds; Lake Parker, three days, forty- 
five bass, 118 pounds; Caloosahatchie River, 
two days, seventy-six bass, 219 pounds. Pass 
in the Caloosahatchie River are exceptionally 
large, some weighing seven, eight and nine 
pounds, of the big-mouth variety. Florida 
furnishes the most excellent bass fishing in 
the country, and any man who can spare the 
time should certainly come down here in the 
winter months and enjoy the rare sport. Tar- 
pon fishing is also great just now. 

3ut, to get back to the subject. I cannot 
understand how any bass would bite on an 
artificial bait, unless he were kept in a bath- 
tub with nothing to eat for seven weeks. 

South Bethlehem, Pa. J. H. Wendler 


I HAVE been interested in the controversy 
on Artificial vs. Natural Bait. I have taken 
nice bass on wooden minnows, “Coaxer” bait 
surface style, and the Hildebrandt spinner. 
Still, at times when I wish to rest up, I 
will try live bait. IT get more pleasure out of 
the Hildebrandt spinner than any other bait. 
This bait I use on a fly rod of about five and 
cne-half to seven ounces, and seldom come 
home without a basket of fish when the water 
is in good shape. One reason T like the 
Fiildebrandt spinner is that it has only one 
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hook on it, and if you hook a small bass you 
can put him back unhurt. This certainly 
means a lot to us, where we have a ten-inch 
limit law—which, by the way, I like. It ap- 
plies only to bass, but they are the sporting 
fish of this locality. The streams in the 
central part of this state are over-fished and 
under-stocked, but we now have a game 
warden who is trying to better conditions 

I had trouble, when using live bait, 
through small bass swallowing the bait, and 
when landed I found they were hooked so 
deep that it was impossible to unhook them 
without harm. In this case, I cut the hook 
off, but have seen some parties who would 
rather save the hook than the fish. Then I 
tried fly fishing, but this is not the kind of 
a locality to have sport in this way, as the 
streams are not clear very often. Then Mr. 
Hiidebrandt put out his small spinner, and I 
bought the first one sold in this locality. They 
are about the most-used bait in this part of 
the state now. I have taken a lot of bass 
of three pounds and over with this bait, and 
they get a fair show, as ninety-nine times out 
cf 100 they are only lip-hooked and wi!l not 
be dead when ianded. Gang hooks, I think, 
are quite unsportsmanlike and should not 
be used. Almost any rod-and-line angling is 
fair, but I do not like baits that have from 
three to five treble hooks. The bait that 
gives most sport with the least amount of fish 
is the kind we should use. The fish are 
having a hard enough time living in streams 
contaminated with refuse from sawmills, 
grease and oils from factories, salt water 
from gas wells and waste oil from oil wells, 
without having to dodge gang-hooks, trap- or 
snap-hooks, or gangs of treble hooks. It 
would be a good idea for anglers to keep only 
large fish and quit giving fish to their friends; 
also to stop all competitions where number 
of fish caught entitles one to prizes. There 
is more sport in taking one large fish on fair 
tackle than to get a lot of small ones. 

Milo, Ohio. M. P. Keefe. 





I HAvE been reading with much pleasure 
the discussion of Live vs. Artificial Bait, and 
it seems that the further they delve into it 
the nearer each side is right. These eminent 
fish artists seem to know all about fish, and 
we folks out here want to know what killed 
cur fish. It is a custom here with every- 
body who rides to have a buggy whip, and 
in the end or in the cracker is concealed a 
small hook. If we want to fish, we take 
the whip and go to some big boulder or 
riffle and whip around in the water till we 
take what large- or small-mouth bass we 
want. 


Our fish are all dead. A few weeks ago 
we had a heavy rain and hail. The streams 
got out of banks, and where before the waters 
were teeming with all kinds of game fish, 
there is to-day not a sign of a fish. Some 
say the mud killed them, while others say 
it was the alkali from above here—but who- 
ever heard of alkali hurting a bass, or of 
mud hurting a mudcat? In the streams that 
were not overflowed the bass are still jump- 
ing and striking at anything that looks like 
food or enemy. Please have our wise men 
enlighten us. 


San Angelo, Tex. Frank Armstrong. 





For years I have been an interested reader 
of your valuable magazine. I have always 
been very much interested in the articles on 
Live vs. Artificial Bait, but it seems to me 
most of the experiences have been either in 
Northern or Western waters. If possible, 
would like to hear what luck others have 
had with the various artificial baits in this 
part of the country. What I am most in- 
terested in is, are these so-called wooden 
minnows a success in the Delaware and 
Susquehanna as a bait for bass? 

Philadelphia, Pa. W. H. Ricker. 





I HAVE noticed through the columns of 
your valuable little magazine that some of my 
brother anglers have not been having the 
success that they should with the floating 
bait, and deem it my duty to add my little 
mite of practical knowledge to the large 
stock already contributed by my _ good 
brother, Robert H. Davis. 

To be fair with you, I must confess that 
bait casting with rod and reel and with any 
of the old underwater baits has very little 
attraction for me. My surface fishing for 
bass dates back some eight or ten years and 
up to the first time I tried Leeman’s “White 
Wonder,” was all done with the long cane 
pole and the plain buck tail, without spinner, 
as a bait, and I caught many fine strings of 
bass with this device. But during the past 
two or three years I have used the floating 
bait almost exclusively early in the morning, 
cloudy days with a little wind and in the 
evening as late as midnight, with splendid 
success. There is a new bait on the market 
this year called the Lockhart “Water Witch” 
or “Submarine,” and I believe this bait is 
destined to become a great favorite among 
bait-casters and lovers of surface fishing. 
This bait is so constructed that while reeling 
in the line a man can cause the bait to dive 
or remain upon the surface. 

The line is the most important thing in 
surface fishing. You should have a braided 
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silk line of at least twenty or twenty-five 
pound test, for as you will fish in, or close 
to, the weeds, your fish will at times get en- 
tangled, and in order to save him you may 
have to use a great amount of strength upon 
the line. In this kind of fishing the length 
of the cast is not one-half so important as 
accurate casting. A short, accurate cast to 
the right pocket, from a sitting position, I 
have found to be very effective. Bass will 
often strike a surface bait as soon as it 
reaches the water, but in the majority of 
cases, if you work the bait slowly in with 
short, successive jerks and allow it to lie on 
the water for a few seconds, your rise is just 
as apt to occur at any point up to within 
eight or ten feet of the boat. And again, 
should you not hook the fish, it is not neces- 
sary to reel the bait right in and cast out 
again; wait a moment, moving the bait 
slightly, as the same fish will often strike 
again. It has been my experience that as 
soon as the fish is hooked the best and safest 
way to land kim is to bring him to the gaff 
or net as soon as possible, thus giving him 
very little chance of getting entangled in the 
weeds. This way of landing fish may scem a 
little unsportsmanlike to some, especially to 
the fisherman who enjoys the game fight that 
the black bass will put up if given a chance; 
but the sport is not in playing and landing 
the fish after he is securely hooked, but is 
mainly centered in the rise or strike. The 
bait being on the surface, the fish must nec- 
essarily break water as he attempts to seize 
it, and in doing this he makes a loud splash, 
and all the lovers of surface fishing know 
that this splash contains more real heart- 
stirring music than any orchestra can pro- 
vide, and more invigorating nerve tonic than 
the doctors can instil into one in all their 
litetime. I have found surface fishing for 
bass at its best from about the middle of 
June until the frost comes in the fall. The 
evening fisherman will find that he will get 
many bites that will not be as pleasant as the 
bite of the fish, so to overcome this and 
enjoy himself, he should always go prepared 
to keep off the hungry multitude. 

It is true anglers are sometimes jealous 
of one another, but I am of the opinion that 
there is more real fraternity existing among 
fishermen than among brothers in a great 
many of our so-called fraternal societies. 
The swish of the rod and the hum of the 
reel is music that makes men forget their 
troubles and brings us nearer to Nature’s 
heart, binding us in a fraternal bond, the 
strength of which none but the initiated can 
realize. W. R. Skellenger. 

Chicago, Ills. 


MASCALONGE FISHING 

“Unpber the old, dead tree top,” applied to 
Thorn Apple Lake, is a phrase pregnant 
with bitter-sweet memories to many a fisher- 
man. This beautiful lake in Barry County 
is said to be the best lake for large bass in 
southern Michigan. However that may be, 
certain it is that it possesses a charm for a 
great many discriminating fishermen, and the 
old tree top is the Mecca towards which all 
the knowing ones are wont to turn at the 
outset, with the hopes of getting a good 
catch. 

It was here that I repaired my waning 
reputation late in the season two years ago. 
During my regular two-months’ summer va- 
cation the other fellows had gotten the big 
ones, and [ had lost hope of reaching my 
record of the previous season In the fall, 
as soon as my school work was ended for 
the week, I always went to the lake for the 
two intervening days. One Saturday morn- 
ing, in October, just as it was growing light, 
my pal and I rowed across the neck of the 
lake to a bay, on the farther side of which 
was the old tree top. We were casting with 
live minnows on long bamboo poles, for 
though we have found that at certain times 
and seasons the artificial floating baits are 
most successful, at other times live bait is 
the only lure that will attract attention. Our 
attempts in the bay were fruitless; so we 
rowed quietly up within casting distance of 
the tree top. At the first cast my minnow 
had scarcely touched the water when it was 
grabbed, and a straight dash was made for 
the sheltering branches under the water in- 
shore. I knew that my fish was safe from 
me if he ever reached those branches, having 
lest m&ny good ones because they were 
speedy and clever enough to wind the line 
about a branch. I got him turned, however, 
in time, and by a steady, strong, circular pull 
brought him to net. We didn’t fish much 
longer that morning, for I was pretty well 
satished with my catch and was anxious to 
get back to the cottage for breakfast. When 
we arrived we found that the fish balanced 
the scales at six pounds two ounces. Then 
I knew that I had the prize catch of the 
season so far as bass were concerned. 

But Thorn Apple Lake possesses a good 
supply of what is, to my mind, the king of 
game fish in our northern inland lakes, the 
mascalonge. My brother-in-law, a lad of 


sixteen, won the honors of the season by 
landing a_ sixteen-pound representative of 
this species of the finny tribe. All through 
the winter my mind brooded upon my luck, 
not being satisfied with mere bass honors. 
Even a six-pound bass seemed tame beside 
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that beautifully mottled “monster of the 
deep.” Therefore, I entered last season’s 
campaign with a strong determination to link 
my name and fame with something worth 
while, namely, prize mascalonge. My first 
days were unproductive. The traditions and 
sentiments connected with the Fourth of 
July are enough to tempt one who is at all 
venturesome into an aggressive state of 
mind. Moreover, I had just read a very in- 
teresting and inspiring article entitled, “I 
Fish for Fish,” telling of mascalonge fishing 
in the-St. Lawrence. This was enough to 
kindle my determination into action. About 
five o’clock, equipped with gaff hook, trolling 
line, spoon, and a large single hook in a 
bucktail, I started off alone in my little row- 
boat to the head of the lake, a distance of 
about a mile and a half. My escape was un- 
noticed in the general noise and confusion 
attendant upon the typical rural celebration 
that was in progress. The favorite haunt of 
the mascalonge I knew to be at the mouth of 
the river where a sandbar, built out into the 
lake about five rods, shelved down precipi- 
tously to a depth of twenty feet or more. It 
was my plan to troll back and forth around 
the river mouth until nine o’clock, if neces- 
sary, in order to try out the experiment 
fairly. The launches did not go up that far, 
so the place was as quiet a spot as could be 
found on the lake. I had about 100 feet of 
line out, running about fifteen feet deep, and 
held in my teeth as is my custom. In this 
way one is always conscious of the perfect 
working of the bait, and can immediately 
detect a strike and distinguish it from a 
“weed strike.” 

The second trip around, just as the bait 
was passing directly through the river 
mouth, there came a sudden strike. I knew 
by the feeling that the fish had struck for 
keeps, and I began pulling in at once, being 
careful to allow no slack line. In this way 
he had no chance to turn, and was brought 
up alongside of the boat, apparently without 
a struggle on his part. As he glided up in 
full view, only about six or eight feet from 
the boat, the physical sensation was no other 
than would have been produced by pulling 
up a nonresisting log. He was surely a 
beauty. But as soon as he reached the sur- 
face he made a turn, and like a flash darted 
away. I allowed him to pull the line through 
my hand, with only enough resistance to 
keep it reasonably taut, and finally turned 
him and led him up to the boat again, only 
to have the first experience repeated. The 
next time I succeeded in getting him within 
reach of the gaff, and landed him safely. A 
fifteen-pound mascalonge is a rare catch in 
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this inland lake, and he proved to be the 
largest of the season. You may judge as to 
whether or not he was a beauty from these 
measurements—he was thirty-six inches 
long and eighteen inches in circumference. 

When one mascalonge is caught, his mate 
goes on the warpath and may often be caught 
in the same locality in a short time. I didn’t 
get the mate that night, and I Jost him a 
few days later. He struck near the surface 
and jumped out of the water fully three feet. 
I pulled him up to the boat, but a strong 
wind blew me inshore and toward him so 
rapidly that he got under the boat and freed 
himself. If I had had a companion to row 
me out and thus keep the line taut, he would 
have been mine. He will have grown some 
by next season, however, when I expect to 
try him again. Of course, there is the ever- 
present and inspiring hope of much larger 
possibilities, as some few years ago a thirty- 
five-pounder was captured, and some years 
previous to that a forty-pounder, while there 
are traditions of a seventy-pounder having 
been caught. This last story may be a myth; 
and yet it may reasonably be fact, since mas- 
calonge grow to weigh 100 pounds. 

Chicago, IIls. Garfield Inwood. 

TROUT AND GRAYLING 

In THE July Frecp anp S7ream, H. H. Ink 
raises the question, “Can grayling and trout 
be propagated in the same stream?” They 
can. Some twenty-five years ago John Fos- 
brook, head water keeper for Sir John Crewe, 
told me the Manifold, a well-known trout 
stream in England, had been stocked with 
grayling and they were doing well; of the 
truth of which I had ocular proof, landing 
three fish of that variety in my last day’s 
fishing on that stream. A few years ago 

*C. W. Gedney, of Bromley, wrote me they 
had stocked a stream he fished with grayling 
and the grayling then outnumbered the trout. 
Several letters in the English “Fishing Ga- 
zette,” twelve months ago, also testify to the 
same effect. The Dove, Blythe, Wye and 
Derwent, all in the Midlands of England, 
contain both trout and grayling, as I can 
vouch for, my last day on the Blythe in 
April, 1889, resulting in thirty-seven trout 
and seventy-five grayling. The grayling were 
carefully returned to the water, it being close 
time for all spring-spawning fish. 

Coming to nearer waters, the South Platte, 
five miles from here, has been stocked with 
Eastern, rainbow and cutthroat trout and 
grayling, the stocking of the grayling being 
cone by myself. Considering the quantity 
put in, I am satisfied that it can be made 
equally as good for grayling as trout; but 
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a the Iry always come in my rush season, 
{ have no time to attend to them, much to 
my regret. One angler reported eight fish 
In two days, none over ten inches long and 
none under seven and a half inches long. The 
longest | have seen from the Platte was just 
under fourteen inches; the largest [| ever 
caught was just over cighteen inches and 
weighed one pound and fourteen ounces sev- 
eral hours after it was caught 

Florissant, Colo. S. Hewarth. 

TARPON CLUB NEWS 

Tue Aransas Pass ‘Varpon Club, of Tar- 
pou, Texas, founded in 1907, is still in ex- 
isience and very prosperous. It held its an- 
nual meeting at Tarpon, Texas, on June 7, 
1909, and the following officers were elected: 
President, A. W. Hooper; first vice-presi- 
cent, L. G. Murphy; second vice-president, 
Ht. Wilcox ; third vice-president, W. E. Jones; 
secretary and treasurer, J. E. Cotter; cor- 
responding secretary, J. E. Pilueger; direc- 
tors, Messrs. Hooper, Murphy, Wilcox, 


Jones, Cotter, Pilueger, Leach and Streeter. 


the directors decided to modify the condi- 
tions under which prizes are given, and the 
folowing rule was adopted: Mutilation of 
a fish by a shark, which, in the judgment of 
the measuring committee, does not interfere 
with its ‘accurate measurement will not be 
held against the angler. The other change 
was extending the tournament season for 
the awarding of prizes, after this year, to 
December ist. The interest shown by an- 
glers of this and other countries is mani- 
tcsted by the effort made to secure the prizes 
awarded by the club under the light tackle 
ruies. Up to June oth, 280 tarpon had been 
taken, of which number 121 were landed on 


licht tackle, and the number of rods taking 
. 


these fish was twenty. 

Mr. Hooper has been at Aransas Pass for 
the last three weeks, during which time he 
landed forty-seven tarpon on the regulation 
light tackle. which, for number, places him 
as the world’s champion in this class. L. G. 
Murphy was successful in landing on light 
tackle a tarpon measuring six feet six inches, 
and accomplished the same in two hours, 
during which time the fish was followed three 
miles. Mr. Murphy has the honor of break- 
ing all records for size of fish taken on light 
tackle up to this time, and the achievement 
is certainly wonderful. Mr. Streeter like- 
wise was successful in getting a liberal share 
of tarpon on light tackle. Among his catch 
were fish measuring five feet nine and one 
half inches, tive feet, four feet eleven inches, 
four feet six inches. 

The present season at Aransas Pass excels 


a.l other seasons, the accommodations are 
excellent and prices reasonable. It might be 
cf interest to anglers generally to know how 
to get to Aransas Pass and how to make ar- 
rangements before going, and for their bene- 
fit 1 will say that if they will address J. E, 
Cotter, Tarpon, Texas, he will give them all 
information necessary and provide every ar- 
rangement which will insure a_ successful 
fishing trip. The tarpon are so plentiful that 
it wil: be practically impossible for any one, 
no matter how inexperienced, to fail landing 
this most gamy fish. A. L. Beebee, presi- 
dent of the Catalina Light Tackle Club, se- 
curcd a silver button membership by landing 
a tarpon five feet and one-half inch long on 
ght tackle. Noted anglers from all over 
the world have come, and are arranging to 
come, to Aransas Pass, and none have re 
gietted the time and expense. The satisfac- 
tion in landing a tarpon is well worth the 
price. The sensation is simply indescribable. 
Akron, Ohio. J. E. Pflueger, Cor. See. 
NEW BOOKS 

(The books noticed in this department 
will be supplied by “Field and Stream” upon 
receipt of publisher's advertised price.) 

THe Story oF THE GreAT Lakes. By Ed 
ward Channing and Marion Florence Lan- 
sing. The Maecmil'an Company, New York. 
The five great lakes and their outlet to the 
ocean, the St. Lawrence River, formed an 
open thoroughfare to that vast scope of the 
Western Continent which first offered wealth 
to the individual adventurer. A Pizarro or 
a Cortez with an armed troop at his heels 
night loot the treasure houses of Inca or 
Aztec, but the riches of the Northland were 
to be had through barter with its redskin 
hunters and trappers—a commerce enor- 
mously profitable to the hardy and_ tactful 
trader, and safe enough until rival nations 
commenced battling for its control. Jesuit 
missionaries found their way westward, from 
tribe to tribe, to the far shores of Lake 
Superior, but preceding them was the re- 
nown of the white man who had wonderful 
things to exchange for the furs of beaver 
and otter. The first war between white op- 
ponents in America was for control of these 
St. Lawrence waters, and it required a cen- 
tury of bloodletting to settle the dispute. 
From that summer day in 1615 when Cham- 
pain paddled out of the mouth of French 
River into Lake Huron, until “Mad Anthony” 
Wayne's successful campaign against Eng- 
land’s ‘red allies in 1794, the Indian tribes 
of the great lake region were an almost con 
stant menace to white explorers, traders and 
setters, and with ample excuse, for they 
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were battling for a glorious heritage. In the 
book before us there are many passages like 


the following: “At Sault Ste. Marie in the - 


late autumn there was such a run of fish that 
two men would go out in a canoe, one pad- 
dling and the other handling a scoop-net on 
the end of a ten-foot pole, and would return 
in two hours with a catch of 500 whitefish, 
each weighing from six to fifteen pounds.” 
“Flocks of turkeys and swans circled about, 
and from the deck of the ship herds of deer 
could be seen roaming the meadows.” Truly 
a goodly country for a savage people to fight. 
A wonderful country still, as transformed by 
modern industry and enterprise: a country 
with a wonderful history, in peace and in 
war, and well worth the reading—especially 
when so entertainingly written as in the 
present volume. Price, $1.50, net. 

Tue SMALL Yacut; Its Management and 
liandling for Racing and Sailing. By Ed- 
win A. Boardman. Little, Brown & Co., Bos- 
ton. The author has had large practical ex- 
perience in designing and sailing small 
yachts, having won the Seawanhaka cup 
from the Canadians in 1905. He describes in 
plain language, which may be easily under- 
stood by the youngest amateur interested in 
small yacht racing, some of the best methods 
for tuning up a boat or, in other words, pre- 
paring her for a race, and also explains the 
various ways and means of extricating one’s 
boat from, and gaining advantage of, a com- 
petitor. The rules given have, in the ma- 
jority of cases, proved successful and are in 
use by crack amateur sailors. Scientific 
terms have been avoided as far as possible, 
and the points have been illustrated with 
photographs of small yachts taken while rac- 
ing, and with valuable original plans and 
diagrams. The first part of the book deals 
with the preparation of the yacht for the 
race, and the second with its sailing. Price, 
$2 net. 

RHYMES OF THE STREAM AND Forest. By 
Frank Merton Buckland. Forest and Stream 
Publishing Co., New York. The rhymer 
evidently loves the woods chiefly because of 
their proximity to the waters—for their 
quietness and grateful shade, and as pic- 
turesque surroundings for an ingler’s camp, 
but not because they have denizens awaiting 
the hunter. His verses are musical always, 
and the book will appeal to the outdoor man 
or woman. Price, $1.25. 

Before the shooting season opeas and 
while the birds are still tame, go out with 
your dog and camera and get a good snap- 
shot of flying quail. A year’s subscription 
for the best photograph sent us. 





OUR PRIZE COMPETITION 

SoME months since FIELD AND STREAM of 
fered ten prizes, ranging from a double- 
barrel shotgun to a year’s subscription, for 
the best articles of 500 words criticising the 
advertising methods of manufacturers and 
dealers who offer their goods through our 
columns. This contest closed July 15th, but, 
owing to the great number of articles re- 
ceived, it was impossible to decide as to the 
winners in time to announce them in this 
month’s issue. Their names will appear in 
the September number, when we also intend 
publishing several of the best essays. 

THE only kick I have coming against 
FIELD AND STREAM is that it is not published 
every week, instead of every month. It is a 
clean, bright, snappy magazine. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Horatio Engen. 





I Am writing with no desire to criticise, as 
I think Fretp anp STREAM is by far the best 
sportsmen’s magazine on the market, and I 
have read them all. I trust you will allow 
me.to make a suggestion regarding “timely 
articles.” My sentiments are identical with 
those of A. D. Gibbs, in the April number. 
During the shooting season we may shoot, 
but the rest of the year we have to depend 
upon FIELD AND STREAM and memories for 
relaxation from our cares. The same holds 
true of fishing. It is during the “out-of- 
season” period that we most enjoy reading 
of our favorite pastimes. Also, let us have 
more anecdotes. Best wishes for a success- 
ful year. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. Espy Stanton. 





As sportsmen of the United States have 
received through the press the impression 
that it will be unlawful to kill elk in Wyo- 
ming during the next two years, I desire to 
call the attention of your readers to the fact 
that hunting licenses will be issued permitting 
the killing of elk and other large game in 
certain counties (Fremont, Uinta, Carbon, 
Park and a portion of Big Horn) of the state 
The non-resident “ordinary” license will per- 
mit the killing of one elk, one male mountain 
sheep, two deer and bear in addition to the 
game birds of the state. A “special” license 
will be issued to holders of an “ordinary” 
license, permitting the killing of one ad- 
ditional elk. Each of these licenses eost $50, 
and they are issued by any justice of the 
peace, assistant game warden, or upon re- 
ceipt of the above amount, will be forwarded 
from this office. 


Lander, Wyo. D. C. Nowlin, 
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Enforce an objectionable law if you woud 
Give the widest possible 
publicity to a_ theory 
AGAINST SALE based upon fallacies and 
OF GAME its foundation of error 

will be the quicker dlis- 
And since a theory worth exploit- 


secure its repeal 


COV ered 
ing must have for its object the betterment 
of present conditions, the rebuilding of the 
foundation usually follows, with the faulty 
taterial left out, so that in reality the orig- 
inal theorist shou!d be remembered for his 
laudable purpose, rather than his mistakes. 
Ihe mission of a sportsmen’s magazine is to 
kcep its readers informed of all movements 
designed to advance the interests of sports- 
manship, chief among which are the preser- 
vation and propagation of our forests, game 
end fish, and to encourage at all times their 
free and untramelled discussion by its read- 
ers. Consequently, such letters as that which 
follows are always most hearttly welcome: 


pitor Frecp AND STREAM: 

As your books will show, I was for a number of 
years a subscriber to Frenp AND STREAM, and noth- 
ing gave me more pleasure than to peruse its 
pages. That was in the good old days when its 
coat of arms was the buffalo skull, and game pro- 
tection and propagation were preached from cover 
to cover. But times have changed. In a_ recent 
number I found the position of honor occupied by 
Dwight W. Huntington's article, “Shall We Dine 
on Game?” and not long ago you published “The 
Posted Farm,’ by the same author. In these arti 
cles Mr. Huntington does not seem to think that 
the market hunter is so bad, after all, and he would 
kave us adopt English methods. For my part I do 
rot care to shoot hand-raised and _ custard-fed 
pheasants. We still have some wild game—the 
genuine article—which, if given a chance, will 
increase and can be kept with us indefinitely. I 
believe this can be accomplished by short open 
seasons, an efficient warden service, and the ex- 
termination of the market hunter and all other 
vermin. 

In Mr. Huntington’s scheme he fails to provide 
for our wild waterfowl. What farmers are going 
to raise these birds? Mr. Huntington claims that 
about the only game he can now get at a restaurant 
is the guinea fowl. Well, if the farmers are going 
to rear our gime for us, let them raise plenty of 
these birds, for they are about as game as the 
English pheasant You are bound to admit that 
there is not enough game in this country for all 
cur hotels and restaurants, and the sportsmen as 
well, and as the editor of a magazine for sports- 
men, which do you think should go without game? 
If people who do not shoot must have game for 
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their tables, let them raise it; but as a sportsman 
1 appeal to you to do everything in your power 
te keep their agents, the market hunters, away 
trom our wild game. 

Our game is diminishing in numbers every year, 
especially waterfowl, and this is no time for ex 
periments. After years of hard work by sportsmen 
ali over the country bent on protecting the game, 
legislatures of a number of states have passed laws 
prohibiting the sale of game; and now Mr. Hunt 
mgton would do away with all the good that has 
been accomplished, and let the market hunter in 
Fiease do not publish such articles by Mr. Hunt 
ington, or by anyone else who has some pet but 
dangerous theory to air. I am not dictating to you 
how to run your magazine, but I used to love old 
FIELD AND STREAM when it stood for all that was 
good in game protection, and I would like to see 
it return to the paths of the fathers. I am now 
subscribing to Outing, but there is very little satis 
faction in Outing to a man who loves such things 
as dogs and guns and duck marshes. 

Surry, Va. A. W. Bohannon. 

Some four months since the “Huntington 
idea” was thoroughly discussed 1n_ these 

pages, and an attempt 
NO GAME made to point out its 
70 SELL good features and_ its 

bad. If the sportsmen of 
America desire to better the condition of our 
wild game, the high road to results lies 
through organization and agitation. Every 
line written by Mr. Huntington, or by any 
one else who is interested in this cause, 
must lielp to some extent in awakening pub- 
lic attention to the work possible of accom- 
plshment. The article, “Shall We Dine on 
Game?” was widely read and served its pur- 
pose, as Mr. Bohannon’s letter shows. “The 
Posted Farm” set forth the possibilities in 
the way of game preservation, and it was 
read by many who would hardiy have given 
attention to a magazine article, not a story, 
propounding the same facts. Fretp AND 
StrEAM believes in rearing and _ protecting 
game of all species—even waterfowl—and 
holds that any and every land owner can 
help in this work of necessity. As regards 
the marketing of game, the following is 
izom_an editorial in the April number of this 
year: “The time will likely come when 
American sportsmen can look with equanim 
ity upon the market of dead game, but it is 
not yet here. It is well enough—in fact, 
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only a matter of justice—to permit the 
breeders of imported pheasants to slaughter 
and sell the birds they have reared, and at 
any time or season. Sportsmen need not 
concern themselves with the protection of 
comesticated fowls of foreign origin. On 
the other hand, we concede to them the 
right of safeguarding our native game in 
every way. Let us have game enough to go 
around, before we discuss legalizing the 
sale.” tlere we have FieLp AND StTREAM’S 
platform in a dozen words. Organize and 
work to preserve the game for sportsmen. 
Marketing game is out of the question for the 
present, except that the sale of live game for 
stocking preserves should be permitted. It 
would be easy enough to frame a law regu- 
lating such sales, which would leave no 
available loopholes for illicit traffic. 
x * x 

Mr. Bohannon believes that our remnant 
of wild game can “be increased and kept 
with us indefinitely” by 
efficient warden service 
and short open seasons. 
He forgets that the area 
oi open range for game is yearly decreasing. 
The time is coming when practically all 
shooting will be within fences, and it is ab- 
solutely necessary that farmers, ranchmen 
and other land owners should be made to 
recognize the value of the game inside their 
inclosures. It is better to have a private 
game warden on every farm than to leave 
ir the hands of a single state official the 
policing of an entire county. The farmer 
boy who slips out with his gun at early dawn 
to potshoot a whistling bob white runs small 
risk of arrest by the duly constituted and 
authorized officer—but he can hardly evade 
tle parental eye. Boys love guns, and pos- 
sess the human passion for slaughter. Teach 
them to hunt and trap the natural enemies 
cf game. There is more fun in outwitting 
and killing a wary crow or hawk than in 
shooting a grouse off her nest. In theory, 
the short open season and efficient game 
warden answered every need in the days of 
open hunting grounds and reasonably plenti- 
ful game, but in their despite the game 
has diminished and will continue to diminish 
until we have a general and unre‘enting 
campaign of destruction against vermin. If 
a forty-acre stubblefield holds two or three 
coveys of quail, and the adjoining forty of 
woodland shelters a half-dozen mink, skunk 
and weasel families, a goodly share of the 
season’s shooting should be at the quad- 
rupeds, else we might as well discharge the 
game warden and divert his salary to the 
road or school fund . 


CONDITIONS 
AND NEEDS 


Game preservation does not necessarily 
wean that we are to “shoot hand-reared and 
custard - fed pheasants.” 
li7ARDENS VS. American gunners who 
PROTECTORS have shot on English 
preserves find that all 
their skill and quickness of eye must be 
brought into play if they would make a 
creditable showing. Even on the smaller 
English game farms the game is in no sense 
domesticated. Here, where conditions are so 
radically different, and must remain different 
for many years to come, the natural wildness 
of the birds will be in no sense impaired. 
The requirements are: the restocking of de- 
pieted grounds; protection from the gun for 
the greater part of the year, and from all 
unnecessary disturbance in the breeding sea- 
son; provision of food and artificial shelter 
in unusually severe winters; a systematic ex- 
termination of game enemies. The results 
within reach through following this simple 
policy are simply astonishing. Look over 
any posted farm in your own neighborhood 
where there hes been little or no shooting for 
two or three years, and then the farms ad- 
joining, on which the public is free to shoot 
at will; note the greater abundance of birds, 
and remember that the increase has been in 
spite of continual inroads by hungry vermin. 
In view of our happy-go-lucky protective 
methods, the wonder is that we have any 
game at all left. If its guardianship is to re- 
riain solely in the hands of state officia’s, 
tney should be ca!led “game protectors,” in- 
stead of “wardens,” and be instructed and 
compelled to deserve the title. Under pres- 
ent conditions a hawk or a crow, or even a 
foraging wolf, has rather less to fear from 
them than from the gunner who is risking 
arrest for the sake of unseasonable sport, 
We must educate wardens to an understand 
ing of how they may earn the salaries, inci- 
dentally by arresting and securing the con 
viction of those who transgress the game 
laws, but primarily by educational work on 
their own part. At the present day and time 
all communities are more or less interested 
in increasing the game supply, and would 
turn an attentive ear to the state official, 
though only a warden, who would point out 
the absolute need of a crusade of extermina- 
tion aimed against game enemies. Teach the 
boys and the young men, and the o!d men 
who find their greatest happiness in burning 
gunpowder, that they can have an abundance 
of sport in the close season without running 
counter to legislative restrictions. Chances 
of enjoyable shooting in the fall and winter 
depend largely upon keeping the gun ready 
to hand during the spring and summer 




















Did It Ever Happen to You? 


HE most interesting occurrences that 

befall the hunter and fisherman rarely 

get into print, because they are the most 
improbable. Sportsman or not, the average 
individual dislikes to relate what he knows 
to be facts, when mentally assured that his 
listeners will elevate their brows in politely 
indicated disbelief—or perhaps go farther 
and say, “That’s a bully good lie!” or “I 
don’t doubt a word of it, but ” It is a safe 
bet that half the readers of these lines will 
realize their personal application, for things 
are always happening when a fellow is out 
after game or fish, and some of them seem 
especially intended as food for silent medita- 
tion. But it is an open question whether 
fairness toward your brother sportsmen does 
not demand the telling of your best stories, 
even at the risk of having their truth ques- 
tioned. One good yarn calls for another, 
everybody likes to read and hear them, and 
the man who is always accepting benefits 
while declining to pay in kind shows very 
little of the spirit of true sportsmanship. 

What do you think of devoting a page or 
two each month to improbable incidents 
which happen to be true? There should be 
ne lack of contributed material, and to pro- 
vide variety, as well as interest, each writer 
is requested to make his story brief—not 
over 300 words, or in the neighborhood of 
fifty magazine lines. Nearly any story of ad- 
venture is improved by omitting everything 
before the beginning and following the 
climax—though there are a lot of more or 
less noted writers who still have this fact to 
learn. If the incident told it good enough, 
and we can’t publish it otherwise, it will be 
aliowable even to omit the writer’s name— 
but don’t ask this concession except in ex- 
treme cases. If the story isn’t true, we don’t 
want it; if it is, you should have the moral 
courage to say so over your signature. Any- 
way, it is an even chance that some one else 
will come along with a veracious relation so 
utterly improbable, as judged from ordinary 
viewpoints, that your own mild little story 
wili be accepted without protest. 

We are going to offer a few prizes—as a 
stimulant to memory but not to imagination. 
The five best recollections received each 
month will share in the award. The best 
hunting memory and the best fishing inci- 
dent will each win a year’s subscription to 
the magazine, while choice of our “Hard 
Luck” series of sportsmen’s pictures, or our 
bass picture if preferred will be given the 





other fortunate contributors. No _ restric- 
tions; no “strings.” The best stories win. 

While the Editor is naturally barred from 
competitive privileges, he still claims the 
right to relate a happening which deserves to 
be classed with the best of “fish stories.” In 
the winter of 1887—seems a long time ago, 
but there is a reliable witness still alive— 
he was deer hunting with a muzzle-loading 
rifle down in the Southern swamps. He 
feiled to find a deer, but did see a big swamp 
hare, and attempted to shoot it. The rifle, 
a muzzle-loader, as previously stated, merely 
exploded the cap; then fired after being 
dropped from the shoulder to the hip. The 
rabbit had in the meantime dodged into a 
thicket and disappeared. The Editor ex- 
pressed his free and unequivocal opinion of 
muzzle-loaders, recharged the offending arm, 
and was starting on, when his companion 
asked: “Why don’t you get your rabbit?” 
The response to this query need not be re- 
peated; but, nevertheless, that fool hare had 
somehow managed to dodge into the line of 
fire, and was about as dead as the loss of half 
his head could make him. 

This story is likewise true, because told 
by another editor. The backwater of the 
Mississippi had flooded an Illinois cornfield. 
Pumpkins had been grown in the field that 
year and were floating around, swollen and 
bursted by the water, and the wild ducks 
swarmed about them to feast on the seeds. 
Two bright boys grasped an idea and also a 
pumpkin each, hollowed out the latter, cut 
eye-holes, and with pumpkin helmets over 
their heads, waded out among the ducks. 
Then it was simply a matter of jerking the 
mallards under water and killing them. 

Giving the business department a chance, 
the following can be vouched for: There 
was a thresher engine standing in midstream 
where the road crossed the creek. It was 
headed against the current; the door of the 
firebox was open and held so by a rope fas- 
tened to a tree on the bank, and the water 
was running level with the top of the door. 
Sometimes farmers leave their wagons in 
the water to swell the shaky wheels, but the 
wheels of a traction engine are iron and need 
no soaking. Curiosity prompted inquiries at 
the house nearby. “It is agin the law to set 
a fish trap,” was the reluctant reply, “but I 
reckon I kin leave my engine where I please. 
Atter a while I’ll shet the door an’ hitch to 
her an pull her out, an’ the firebox will be 
half full of pick’rel. Say! it beats fishing.” 
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PORTSMEN who prefer the game of _ isa splendid picture and quite an interesting subject 
he lands all leased itl he Please accept my thanks for same. 
t le up-ands wi ye pleased wit 1 the Meriden, Conn. ParKER Bros 
third picture of our “ Hard Luck se- Your “Hard Luck” picture reached us this morn 
ries. Under conditions such as the artist ing, and it is a beauty. We like it so wel that we 
eer are going to have it framed for our offiec 
depicts, the grouse that flushes unexpectedly Ms Haeruey Co 
has little to fear from hurtling shot. The (U, M. - _ ee, Seas 
. , ‘ sands, dv. gr. 
story is well to!\d—but this statement applies New York City. 
as well to any of Frank Stick’s sportsmen’s 
pictures. One purchaser wr:tes us that he ordered 
“Unexpected” is now ready. An exact re- the first picture for a vacant spot on the 
production in colors of the original paint- wall of his office, and has now discovered 


ing; same size as “Hard Luck” and “His that his office has four walls. Apparently, 
Last Chance.” Sold singly for $1.00 each, the same fact has occurred to others. 
postpaid; or with the magazine 
one year for $2.00—renewa's or 
new subscriptions. We would ad- 
vise reading the advertisement of 
this series of pictures, which will 
be found elsewhere in this issue. 
You wil save money by so doing, 
for if you buy any one of the pic- 
tures you will want all the four, 
and you can economize in time and 
postage by inc‘uding the entire se- 
ries in the first order. 

The following letters are self- 
explanatory, though we wish to 
add that Mr. Conover was one of 
the first to order the “Hard Luck” 
picture—as soon as the series was 
announced : 

Am enclosing three dol'ars for the 
picture “His Last Chance’’ and the two 
remaining pictures of this series to be 
pub ished. Have got your first picture, 
“Hard Luck,” and like it so well that 


1 want to be sure and get them all 
Chicago, Il. Il. B. Conover. 


I have your letter of the 24th. and 
also the copy of the “Hard Luck” pic- 
ture which you so _ kindly sent me. 
Think the picture is very attractive, 
and that it wil appeal to sportsmen. 
Therefore, it ought to hep out your 
subscription campaign, as you wish to 
have it. 

WencHESTER REPEATING Arms Co. 

W. R_ Clark, Adv. Mer. 


New Haven, Conn. 





Pleased to acknowledge your favor 
of the 24th, and also receipt of the pic | ; 
ture which you so kindly sent me. It UNEXPECTED 
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The purpose of this department is to keep our readers informed concerning the best equip- 
ment for sportsmen, and this regardless of advertising 
dealers. Consequently the articles mentioned here are endorsed by us as worthy of purchase 
and use. We especially request manufacturers of new and improved goods to submit their 
claims for them to our notice. Information concerning any article of sportsmen’s equipment 
not mentioned here, will gladly be supplied to our readers upon request. 
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For more than a quarter of a century H. J. 
Putnam & Co., 26 Hennepin avenue, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., have made a specialty of manu- 
facturing hunting, mining and _ exploring 
boots, Indian tanned moosehide moccasins, 
etc., and throughout the Western and North- 
western states and Alaska this footwear re- 
ceives the best practical endorsement from 
hunters, trappers, prospectors, ranchmen and 
others whose lives are principally spent out- 
of-doo1s. A city sportsman starting on his 
fiist camping expedition may be excused for 
purchasing his equipment solely upon the 
reccmmendation of a salesman, but seasoned 
vcodsmen and mountaineers want the best 
gcods obtainable for the money—and for any 
money—and when you find them swearing 
by Putman boots and moccasins it may be ac- 
cepted as proof that these goods give perfect 
Satisfaction in hard service. Putman foot- 
wear has also a large and increasing sale in 
foreign countries among men whose daily 
work requires the best boot that can be 
made, and a boot that is shapely and looks 
well on the foot. The Putman catalogue is 
profusely illustrated from photographs and 
tells this part of the story far better than it 
can be told in words. Appearance does not 
mean as much as service in footwear, but when 
the two may be had together the value of the 
article is materially increased. The material 
used in these boots is special chrome-tanned 
calfskin for the uppers, with soles of water- 
proofed oak sole leather. The calfskin is 
tanned with the grain of the hide left on; the 
scles are hand-sewed, and even the heaviest 
are very flexible and easy, the comfort of the 
wearer being always kept in view. Color, 


biack or brown; soles, light, medium or 
heavy, and a variety of toe styles to suit the 
purchaser. The prices quoted in the cata- 
logue cover delivery anywhere in the United 
States, Canada or Mexico. Moosehide moc- 
casins are a specialty of this company and 
their use is becoming more general yearly. 
There is nothing more restful for the foot 
upon returning to camp after a hard day’s 
hunt, and when one once beco'nes accustomed 
to them, moccasins are unsvrmissed for all- 
day wear in the woods when weather and 
ground conditions are favorable. They are 
not waterproof, but they are the lightest, 
scftest and most comfortable footwear made, 
and are ideal for traveling on dry snow in 
winter when worn with two pairs of heavy 
woolen stockings. We would recommend 
our readers to secure the Putman catalogue 
ard look over the extensive line there set 
forth. 





AFTER unavoidable delays, early deliveries 
are now promised for the Baker one-barrel 
trap gun, which it is intended shall be the 
best and highest-grade arm of its type. It is 
to have the fine lines, appearance, balance 
and hang of the double gun, with special 
strength, simplicity and smooth working of 
parts. The barrel will be extra heavy to 
withstand maximum loads of all standard 
powders, of fluid compressed steel, milled 
from solid piece with rib, extension, lug and 
loop all continuous metal. The lock will 
comprise but three large, strong parts—ham- 
mer, one-piece trigger and sear, and combina- 
tion main and sear spring. Three piece auto- 
matic ejector. Rotary cocking rod engaged 
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through side of trame by inletted hard steel 
plate in barrel lug. Check valve firing pin, 
preventing backward escape of gas. Barrel 
extension cross-bolted, and strong multi-bolt- 
ing of breech. Long, solid frame, drop forged 
from tough steel. Finest imported stock and 
fore-end. Made in 12 gauge only, with thirty 
o¢ thirty-two inch barrels. This gun has 
nany desirable features worthy of investiga- 
tion. Write for detailed description to the 
Paker Gun & Forging Co., Batavia, N. Y. 


Ir 1s announced by the Standard Arms Co., 
Wilmington, Del., that first shipments of 
Standard rifles will be made in August. We 
are privileged to show illustrations of these 
acms, which are of two types, self-operated 
and hand-operated, catalogued as Models H 
and M respectively. Model H differs from 


other automatic rifles in being operated by 
the gas of the discharge, instead of by the 
It is absoluteiy safe for the operator, 


Te coil. 






wil always work even if rusted, and will not 
“kick.” The gas to actuate the arm escapes 
through a small port in the barrel near the 
muzzle after the bullet passes, and imparts a 
rearward motion to connecting rods, which 


Be nonre 


uilocks the arm, ejects the shell and com- 
presses the action spring, which in its turn 
reloads and c oses the arm. Six shots can be 
fired so rapidly that the empty shells will all 
be in the air at the same time. The arm is 
simple in construction: in tests the parts have 
keen picked up from a table, assemb!ed, five 
shots fired, and the rifle taken down again, 
ail in eight seconds. The first issue will be 
adapted to the .30-30 rimless cartridges, fol- 
lowed a little later by the .25-25, then the 
.25-40, and about January Ist the .32. Round- 
tapered ordnance steel barrel, length twenty- 
five inches; weight, 734 pounds. Model M is 
made up of same parts, interchangeable, ex- 
cepting that it has no gas tube and piston 
rod, and is hand-operated exclusively. 
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THERE has been a great demand 
fishermen and hunters for a_ reliab'e 
priced motor boat which could be used in all 
k:nds of weather and climates. As a result 
many boat-builders are turning. out small 
Leats to meet this demand. The Outing Boat 
Company, Ashland, Wis., is manufacturing in 
quantities a special small boat for sportsmen. 
In this the motor is entirely concealed under 
the afterdeck and cannot be affected by bad 
weather. The boat is sixteen feet long, four 
feet beam and will seat ten people. The 
workmanship and materials are the same as 
are used in the higher-priced Outing boats. 
The engine is a 3-hp. Ferro Special. A large 
number of orders have already been received 
for this boat, and from all indications the 
Outing Company is confident of a great sale 
for the Sportsman’s Special. 


Ir 1t is a Klaxon, you can let people know 
you are coming. No slowing up to avoid col 


lisions, whether you are running an automo- 
bile, a motor boat or a steam launch. A 
Klaxon—well, it is different. It is not a 
horn or a chime whistle in sound or prin- 
ciple. Its voice cuts through fog, drowns 
other noises or goes through them, and al- 
ways makes folks hear. It is fool-proof, re- 
quires no adjustment for service and a couple 


of drops of oil keeps it lubricated for a fore 
night. If it is a hand Klaxon, you turn the 
crank; if of the electrical type, a battery of 
eight dry cells starts a motor at'a speed of 
3,000 revolutions a minute when you press 
the button. Then a disk and a ten- 
teothed wheel get busy’ and turn out 30,000 
vibrations to the minute—and it takes vibra 
tions to make noise. If you are interested. 
write the Klaxon Co., 1 Madison avenue, 
New York. 


steel 


Tue Winchester and Peters companies are 
making round-ball ammunition especially for 
Marble’s “Game Getter” Gun. It is very ac- 
curate and the 115-grain ball will penetrate 
from seven and one-half to eight inches of 
pine at fifteen feet. The Winchester Com 
pany is making a special line of shot cart- 
ridges for this gun which make an average 
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pattern of seventy-five No. 8 shot and 145 
No. 10 shot in a twelve-inch square at fifty 
feet. The Marble Safety Axe Company is 
1o0w making the “Game Getter” with fifteen- 
inch barrel on account of a strong demand 
for this length. 


IN THE new Tournament shotgun, which the 
Winchester company has just put upon the 
market, trapshooters will find all the features 
which devotees of this popular sport consider 
essential for making high scores. The barrel 
of the new Winchester is bored to shoot any 
standard trap load close and hard, and all 
shooters know the Winchester system of 
barrel boring produces phenomenal results. 
Next to the shooting qualities in importance 
is the manner in which a trap gun is stocked. 
The stock of the Tournament gun has been 





carefully worked out so as to fit and hang 
right. The finish is up to the Winchester 
high standard and, in fact, the gun is in 
every detail a credit to its makers. Its speci- 
fications are 12 gauge, take-down, 30-inch 
Winchester rolled steel matted barrel, bored 
to shoot trap loads close and hard; special 
shaped straight-grip stock and action-slide 
liandle of selected walnut, checked; length of 
stock 14 inches; drop at comb 13% inch, at 
heel 113-16 inch; rubber butt-plate; stock, 
oil finished. Weight of gun about 7% 
pounds. Write for circulars to the Winches- 
ter Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 


A new demountable and quickly detachable 
rim, which has aroused much comment in 
motoring circles, has been put on the market 
by the Doolittle Rim Co., 1666 Broadway, 
New York. It is impossible for this rim to 








rust fast to the wheel, and it can be con 
tracted on the wheel with a force of over 
ten tons, so that it cannot be torn away, even 
by accident. The side flanges, solid, contin- 
uous rims of high-grade steel, are held in 
position by a solid upturned flange on the 
rim. The special point is the means by which 
this new rim is contracted on the rim. By 
turning two screw-bolts, operated by a single 
ratchet wrench, the rim is contracted by a 
force exceeding ten tons. These rims are 
the invention of Dr. Doolittle, the creator of 
the original spare wheel. They are sold in 
sets of five, the extra rim carrying an in- 
flated tire, ready for the road. 

SELECTION OF A MARINE MOTOR 

THE new motor boat had just arrived at 

Luna Lake, and the whole village had turned 
out in a rather 
mmm skeptical frame 
of mind to wit- 
ness the trial 
run. It was up 
to the young 
summer resident to make good his former 
boasts about “my new motor boat.” He 
bravely concealed all his inward doubts and 
quakings under a bold front, and proceeded 
to start the motor. 

What motor boat enthusiast kas not been 
in just this situation? There is no reason to- 
cay why he should not be certain of the re- 
sults his motor will give. The modern ma- 
rine engine has reached such a high state of 
development that the motor boat owner does 
not have to rely on hearsay, guesswork or 
chance in securing his motor. There are 
certain features of construction found in the 
best makes of marine engines which insure 
ease of operation and reliability. In the first 
place, one must secure the motor best adapted 
to his hull, as regards power, etc. The large 
engine builders employ motor boat experts in 
their sales departments, who will give defi- 
nite correct advice on this point. The engine 
should be the lightest in weight, and de- 
signed to occupy the least space consistent 
with the power developed. It is a waste of 
valuable space, particularly if the hull is 
small, to install a bulkier engine than is 
necessary. Size and weight do not determine 
durability. The important point is that the 
weight be correctly proportioned and all bear- 
ings sufficiently large. The motor that is 
simple in design and has least possible work- 
ing parts, will give best satisfaction. These 
working parts should be easily acces- 
sible for repair or examination. The latest 
models have a hand hole placed at the base 
of the cylinder, giving access to the crank 
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Gillette Safety Razor 


LIP a Gillette Safety Razor, Pocket Edition, into 
& your vacation grip. 

You'll find it the most useful single article in 
your whole outfit. The Gillette has solved the shaving 


problem for summer, winter and all the time. 

Whether at the mountains or seashore, hotel or cottage, 
on the trip or in camp, you can always be sure of a clean, 
satisfying shave with the Gillette at hand. 

The time to buy a Gillette is now. 

It pays for itself in three months and it lasts a lifetime. 

The Gillette, illustrated herewith (actual size), is so compact 
that it can be carried in the pocket or slipped in the side of a 
traveling bag. It comes in gold, silver or gun metal—with 
handle and blade box to match. The blades are fine. 

Prices, $5.00 to $7.50. For sale everywhere. 

You should know Gillette Shaving Brush—bristles gripped 
in hard rubber: and Gillette Shaving Stick—a soap worthy of 
the Gillette Safety Razor. 


Sees teas ecole GILLETTE SALES CO. Canadian Office 


Chicago, Stock Exchange Bldg. s 
63 St. Alexander St. 


London Office e Pe 2028 
an Hlelbecn Viaduct §72 Kimball Building, Boston Montreal 


Factories : Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 
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case. The cylinder head may be removed for 
inspection of the piston, connecting rod, eyl- 
inder walls, water passages and ports. This 
is a feature of value. 

Above all things, select a motor that will 
give maximum power with least possible fric- 
tion and vibration. The offset cylinder con- 
struction that has been used with such great 
success in automobile engines is now fast in- 
vading the motor boat field. With this con- 
s‘ruction, the crank shaft receives full turn- 
ing force of the explosion. The maximum 
efliciency is secured from the motor, the side 
thrust of the piston on the cylinder wall is 
reduced and equalized, thus doing away with 
a great deal of undesirable friction. The 
knock is eliminated which loosens parts and 
causes the motor to wear out prematurely. 
This construction also permits a tremendous 
starting torque. An important point to in- 
vestigate in selecting a marine motor is 
whether accurate duplicate parts can always 
le secured to replace the original parts as 
they wear out. By being careful on 
this point the motor boat man will save him- 
self a great deal of future annoyance and 
difficulty. 

If you are to use the motor in an open 
boat and on salt water, choose the make-and- 
brcak ignition system rather than the jump- 
spark. For a small-powered craft on inland 
lakes, or where the motor is fully protected 
from spray and moisture, the jump-spark 
system will give good satisfaction up to 40 
hp. Modern improvements embodied in the 
make-and-break system render it extremely 
simple in operation and entirely free from 
delicate working parts. The rear starting 
device is an extremely useful attachment, 
especially when the motor eontrol is central- 
ized, as is the modern tendency. The motor 
may be started from the operator’s seat with 
very little effort on his part, as the system is 
usually geared low. To insure absolute safety 
ard ease of operation, every motor boat 
should be equipped with a reverse gear. It 
enables the operator to stop, reverse, or go 
ahead at will under all conditions. The 
United States Government has already a law 
in effect in some localities, requiring the use 
of some reliable and efficient method of re- 
versing the direction of the boat, in craft of 
certain dimensions. 


Cleveland, Ohio. A. E. Palmer, 


Mechanical Engineer, 
Ferro Machine & Foundry Co. 


VOLUNTARY concessions aggregating over 
$20,000,000 additional benefits to industrial 
policies already in force, and increasing the 
amount of benefits to all similar policies is- 
sued after July ist, briefly states the effect of 
an important and far-reaching announcement 
just made by the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany through its president, John F. Dryden 
For years it has been the practice of the 
Prudential to add to the benefits already 
granted to policy-holders, giving more insur- 
ance than the contracts called for whenever 
experience has demonstrated that it could 
safely be done. The constant aim of the offi- 
cers of the Prudential is to give the most 
and the best for the least. Close and careful 
study is given every feature of the company’s 
great business. The gains made in different 
departments each year, the earning power of 
the company’s assets, decrease in mortality, 
etc., aS compared with what was expected, 
are all carefully scrutinized. In this way the 
Prudential is able from time to time to grant 
increased benefits to policy-holders, giving 
them the advantage obtained through these 
savings, even though no lega! obligation so to 
do exists under the policy contracts. 

According to the announcement just made, 
on all industrial policies issued after July rst, 
the benefits will be increased by an amount 
averaging more than 10 per cent, thus giving 
all new industrial policy-holders more insur- 
ance for less money than ever hitherto 
gianted. In furtherance of this liberal prac- 
tice, the Prudential has also made these con- 
cessions retroactive—that is, applicable to 
similar policies issued since the beginning of 
the year 1907, and in force on the ist of 
July of this year, thus enabling ho'ders of old 
policies to share in the increased benefits 
granted to the new. It is to be remembered 
that the Prudential issued these policies upon 
the non-participating plan, and that there was 
no obligation whatever to pay one dollar of 
benefit in excess of the amounts called for 
under the contract, and that these conces- 
sions have been entire:y voluntary and were 
extended by the company in its usual spirit 
of liberality and fairness to policy-holders. 

The Prudential has already made voluntary 
concessions to its industrial policy-holders 
amounting to more than $11,000,000, and this 
retroactive feature of its new liberal benefits 
will add over $20,000,000 more to this re- 
niarkable sum. not to speak of the many, 
many millions more that will ensue 





REDUCE THE CARES 


of housekeeping. One decidedly practical way is to use Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated 
Milk in all cooking where milk or cream is required. Resu'ts will be more satisfactory than 
with most “fresh” milk. The convenience and economy will please you. Dilute Peerless 
Milk with water to any desired richness 














